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UP  STAIRS  AND  DOWN.* 

If  I  were  asked  what  leading  feature  of  our  ' 
domestic  economy  would  be  most  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  on  his  first  < 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  I  should  unhesitatingly  an-  ! 
swer,  —  area  railings.  We  sons  and  daughters  of 
perfidious  Albion  (or  of  Merry  England,  if  you  like 
It  better),  can  hai^ly  realize  to  ourselves  the  sense 
of  extreme  novelty  which  Moesoo  must  experience  at 
finding  himself  in  a  city  where  he  is  condemned  to  > 
walk  or  drive  through  endless  groves  of  iron.  Turn 
in  what  direction  he  will  through  habitable  London,  ^ 
whether  within  the  dingy,  but  eminently  fashionable  I 
purlieus  of  Mayfair,  the  spick-and-span  new  district 
of  Tybumia,  Belgravia  the  aristocratic,  Bloomsbury 
the  respectable,  Barnsbury  the  genteel,  Clapham, 
Peckham,  Fulham,  Brompton,  Hoxton,  Brixton,  = 
Llington,  Kensington,  Kennington,  —  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  —  his  observant  eye  will  rest  on  an  , 
interminable  row  of  cast-iron  spikes.  The  fact  in  ' 
itself  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate;  and 
when  Moesoo  finds  out  that,  behind  these  grim  em¬ 
blems  of  war,  cellars  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  pavendent  level,  in  which  : 
cellars  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of  every  house  | 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  can’t  you  imagine  > 
now  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  opens  his  eyes  in  { 
astonishment  ?  But  is  it  true,  then,  of  these  English,  j 
that  they  burrow  in  the  ground  for  habitation,  and  I 
condemn  their  domestics  to  reside  in  those  oubliettes  [ 
there  ?  Parbleu !  what  a  fate !  Yes,  it  is  even  so ;  i 
and  Mossoo  knows  very  well  that  honest  Jules,  who  { 
brushes  his  clothes  at  home,  or  Babet,  who,  with  ! 
nothing  on  her  head  but  a  snow-white  cap,  frilled  to  ' 
a  nicety,  takes  his  children  out  for  a  walk  in  the  i 
Champs  Elys^es,  —  either  of  these  good  creatures,  I  > 
say,  would'  grumble  roundly,  even  if  they  did  n’t ' 
altogether  pine  away  under  such  an  infliction.  . 
Whereas  Sairey-Jane,  who  comes  up  from  her  father’s  ; 
cottage  on  Dartmoor,  with  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks  and  ' 
a  strong  Devonshire  accent,  accommodates  herself  ! 
kindly  to  her  new  situation,  —  say  that  of  deputy 
sub-assistant  under  scullery-mud,  at  eight  pounds  a 
year  and  her  beer ;  gives  up  the  green  turf  and  pur- ' 
pie  heather  of  her  native  soil,  for  the  prospect  of  a 
dull  brick  wall  and  coal-cellar  door,  only  enlivened  i 
by  the  hasty  glimpM  which  she  gets  of  the  lower 
halves  of  passing  crinolines,  and  of  peripatetic  boots, 
and  trousers,  worn  by  people  who,  from  the  knee 
upwards,  are  invisible  to  her.  This  is  Sairey-Jane’s 
fate,  and  that  of  Master  Tom,  the  page,  who  per- 
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haps  had  the  run  of  an  orchard  before  he  bloomed 
into  buttons ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  does  answer 
the  front-door  bell  sometimes,  and  even  goes  out  for 
an  airing  exactly  three  paces  behind  his  “  missas,” 
which  is  so  far  an  advantage  to  him. 

I  wonder  how  many  oT  the  upper  ten  thousand  — 
those  who  live  at  the  top,  instead  of  the  bottom  of 
the  kitchen-stairs  —  try  to  realize  the  effect  of  this 
semi-subterraneous  existence ;  and  which  of  us  who 
are  placed  in  authority  over  servants ;  who  say  to 
one  “  do  this,”  and  he  doeth  it  (or  does  n’t  do  it,  as 
the  case  may  be),  —  which  of  us  has  explored,  even 
in  imagination,  those  gloomy  labyrinths  of  the  base¬ 
ment  story?  We  are  separated  by,  say  twelve 
inches  of  floor  carpentry,  from  a  little  world  of  be¬ 
ings  possessed  of  the  same  physical  and  moral  sense 
as  ourselves ;  with  desires,  hopes,  fears  and  diges¬ 
tions  like  our  own,  and  we  tiike  no  more  count  of 
these  last  than  we  do  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  The 
use  of  a  watch  is  to  tell  us  the  time ;  but  as  for  the 
mainspring,  the  lever  action,  the  double  escapement, 
the  wheels  and  chain,  or  what  you  will,  inside,  do 
you,  my  dear  lady,  ever  trouble  your  head  one  whit 
regarding  them  f  Of  course  not.  How  should  they 
concern  you  ?  Some  chronometers  —  like  that  of 
your  medical  man,  for  instance  —  are  made  for  use ; 
others,  like  that  of  the  pretty  trinket  at  your  waist, 
for  ornament  chiefly.  So  long  as  each  serves  its 
turn,  neither  you  nor  Dr.  Glibb,  I  think,  will  med¬ 
dle  with  its  interior.  Similarly,  honest  John  Thomas, 
of  Bellevue  Cottage,  Hammersmith,  who  is  coach¬ 
man,  groom,  and  gardener  by  turn,  has  evidently 
been  destined  by  nature  to  make  himself  generally 
useful ;  while  Mr.  Chawles  Plushington,  who  stands 
airing  his  calves  under  a  certain  porch  in  Eaton 
Sfjuare,  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  ornamental 
feature  in  your  establishment.  All  this  is  the  result 
of  fate.  But  the  private  disposition  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  the  quality  of  their  respective  temperaments, 
the  number  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in 
short,  their  individual  relations  out  of  livery,  —  are 
details  which,  confess  now,  have  no  interest  for  your 
ladyship.  Indeed,  in  our  present  advanced  ;»nd 
highly  enlightened  state  of  civilization  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  otherwise.  But,  as  a  pure 
matter  of  speculation,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
what  these  humble  retainers  think  of  you?  whether 
they  may,  perchance,  have  over  the  kitchen-fire, 
discussed  your  merits  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  household  ?  Tlie  notion  is  an  extravagant 
one,  I  admit,  fraught  with  danger  to,  and  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  first  interests  of  good  Societt  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  impossible.  You  remem¬ 
ber,  no  doubt,  that  amusing  story  of  your  nursery 
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days  ab«Mit  a  certain  Palace  of  Truth,  in  which  who¬ 
ever  spoke  was,  by  an  irresistible  impubc,  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  jnst  what  he  or  she  thouj^t,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Conceive  for  an  instant  the  effect 
of  such  an  influence  down  stairs  and  in  your  pres¬ 
ence.  What  would  they  say?  —  good  OTacious! 
what  might  they  not  presume  to  say  ?  —  those  cot¬ 
ton-velvet  and  bombazine-clad  servitors,  about  those 
in  authority  over  theip,  —  about  you  and  me,  fur  in¬ 
stance  ! 

Place-aux-datnes Let  us  take  the  ladles  first. 
There  is  Marla,  your  own  maid,  who,  for  a  wage  of 
some  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  laces  your  corsets,  does 
your  b^'k-hair,  selects  your  ball-dress  (taking  care, 
of  coiuw,  that  you  don’t  appear  twice  during  the 
season  l>efore  the  same  people  in  the  same  costume), 
alters  your  bonnets  of  February  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  March,  and  insists  on  your  ordering 
another  befitting  the  month  of  April ;  who  brings 
that  fragrant  cup  of  tea  to  your  bedside  every  morn¬ 
ing  ;  who  knows  where  you  keep  the  sal-volatile  and 
kmydor,  and  with  whom  you  condescend  to  chat  a 
little  as  she  unrobes  you  at  three  A.  M.  twice  a  week 
during  the  season.  Ah !  dear,  good,  patient  Maria ! 
sweet-spoken  and  sandy-haired  sycophant!  cease 
your  kindly  prattle  about  ribbons  and  bandoline, 
fricettes,  Valenciennes,  and  sansflectum  jupons,  and 
tell  your  mistress  what  you  really  think  of  her.  She 
is  young,  pretty,  and  engaging :  will  you  dare  to 
say  she  is  a  giddy  and  affected  flirt  ?  She  is  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  wealthy,  and  well-born :  but  have  ^'ou  ever 
called  her  a  patched-up,  imperious  skinflint?  I 
trow  not.  The  smile  with  which  you  greet  her  has 
been  assumed  so  long,  and  with  such  excellent 
eflfect ;  that  rising  indignation  has  been  so  studiously 
repressed ;  that  unimpassioned  deference  has  told  so 
well  in  regard  to  vails  and  perquisites,  —  that  I  some¬ 
times  fancy  you  deceive  yourself  ainon^  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and,  for  the  time,  actually  imagine  the 
middle-aged  lady  whom  you  make  up  for  evening- 
parties,  and  take  to  pieces  at  two  P.  31.,  is  a  model 
of  feminine  perfection.  Women,  you  see,  are  born 
actors  :  their  most  effective  arts  are  so  natural 
to  them;  their  simplest  natures  often  so  graceftil 
and  artistic,  that,  from  the  humblest  servant-maid 
to  the  most  accomplished  lady  of  the  land,  we  can’t 
easily  distinguish,  I  believe,  that  it  might  not  be 
always  desirable  to  distinguish  between  what  they 
really  are  and  what  they  seem  to  be.  In  point  of 
fitct,  1  don’t  think  they  always  know  themselves. 

But  trusty  John  Thomas,  and  profusely-powdered 
Chawles,  only  hide  their  spleen,  their  indignation 
and  contempt,  in  the  presence  of  their  betters.  In 
the  butler’s  pantry,  at  the  ale-house  round  the  cor¬ 
ner,  across  the  hammer-cloths  of  their  respective 
chariots,  —  sentiments  are  expressed  which  neither 
you  nor  I,  dear  Paterfamilias,  could  listen  to  un¬ 
moved.  I  know  an  old  gentleman,  —  an  irascible 
old  gentleman,  —  who,  standing  by  chance  one  af¬ 
ternoon  inconveniently  near  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  after  summoning  his  brougham  for  the  second 
time  that  day,  heard  a  favorite  footman  exclaim  to 
the  confidential  valet,' “I’m  blest  if  that  infernal 
old  noosance  ain’t  ordered  out  the  carriage  again  !  ” 

Now  you  know  that  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
remark  to  reach  one’s  ears  in  the  decline  of  life,  ut¬ 
tered  by  a  paid  lackey,  the  buttons  of  whose  very 
coat  were  adorned  with  the  family  crest ;  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  I  re¬ 
fer  was  justified  in  the  severe  retaliation  which  he 
adopted.  The  wretched  Jenkins  (let  us  call  him) 
was  dismissed  on  the  spot,  and  had  nothing  but  a 


month’s  wages  to  console  him  in  his  adversity.  The 
consequence  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  repaired  to  the 
Black  Lion  that  evening,  and  entertained  his  liv¬ 
eried  friends  with  a  very  disrespectful,  if  not  per¬ 
verted  account  of  the  affair.  I  dare  say  his  late 
master  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  bar-par¬ 
lor  ;  that  his  wig  and  wizen  face,  his  gout  and  gu- 
ters,  his  peppery  disposition  and  general  peculiar¬ 
ities  were  discussed  in  a  manner  which  was  anything 
but  pleasant.  Suppose,  Instead  of  taking  so  sum¬ 
mary  a  revenge,  he  had  retired  to  his  study,  swal¬ 
lowed  a  glass  of  Madeira,  just  to  steady  his  nerves, 
rung  the  bell,  and  told  Jenkins  not  to  talk  so  loud 
down  stairs  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  place.  Can’t 
you  imagine  how  crestfallen  the  poor  minion  would 
have  been  ?  what  an  old  trump  the  man  he  served 
must  thenceforth  be  considered  in  his  eyes ;  and 
with  how  much  zeal  he  might  have  continued  his 
service  ?  But,  “  who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temper¬ 
ate,  and  furious,”  as  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  once 
justly  asked,  “in  a  moment?”  No  man.  And 
upon  my  word,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the 
provocation  was  very  great. 

Personally,  I  must  admit  I  have  no  great  afifec- 
tion  for  the  London  flunkey  of  fashionable  life.  It 
is  the  most  unfortunate  stage  of  a  man-servant’s 
career.  As  a  page  he  may  be  slim  and  interesting. 
As  a  butler  he  may  become  stout  and  benevolent 
But  a  great  broad-shouldered,  black-whiskered  fel¬ 
low  of  six  feet,  who  thrusts  his  brawnp^  calves  into 
pink  silk  stockings,  plasters  his  hair  with  flour  and 
iiomatum,  and  covers  himself  with  tags  and  gold 
lace,  to  hang  on  behind  a  carriage,  —  bah  1.  one 
fancies  a  man  was  made  for  some  better  business 
than  this.  It  is  n’t  his  fault,  no  doubt,  you  will  say. 
It  is  his  betters  who  are  to  blame :  they  rig  him  up 
in  this  ridiculous  costume  ;  they  set  him  to  do  this 
senseless  work ;  they  conduct  their  households  on 
such  a  plan  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  help  being 
what  he  Is,  —  mean,  idle,  often  insolent.  There 
are,  in  short,  some  excuses  for  him.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
wasp  (black  and  yellow,  by  the  way,  is  the  orthodox 
color  for  modern  livery  waistcoats),  but  that  would 
not  lessen  the  annoyance  of  its  sting.  Your  orna¬ 
mental  footman  is  an  institution :  but  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  a  bore  and  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  say  why 
it  has  become  so.  Any  of  us  who  have  conned 
over,  or  seen  enacted  the  comedies  which  were 
written  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  can  testify 
to  the  pleasant,  affable  character  which  the  stage 
servant  of  that  period  assumed..  His  master  joked 
with  him,  thrashed  him,  confided  in  him,  called  him 
“  knave  ”  and  “  rascal  ”  by  turns ;  and  yet  the  poor 
fellow  not  only  remained  in  his  place,  but  stuck  by 
the  gallant  captain  through  thick  and  thin  ;  helped 
him  in  his  little  intrigues,  bamfoozled  his  creditors, 
rushed  into  all  sorts  of  risks  for  his  sake.  Can  this 
be  said  of  any  of  our  liveried  retainers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  ?  Can  we  imagine  Jeames  or  Chawles  con¬ 
veying  a  billet-doux,  with  the  slightest  interest  as  to 
its  success  ?  standing  meekly  to  receive  our  blows 
(clouded  canes  are  gone  out  of  fashion  now)  ? 
scheming  to  get  a  dun  out  of  the  house ;  or  even  re¬ 
maining  a  single  day  beneath  the  roof  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  urgent  p^uniary  difficulties?  I  say  that 
type  of  retainer  is  obsolete.  You  can  no  more 
find  it  now  than  you  can  find  a  living  specimen  of 
the  dinomis  or  megatherium.  What!  confide  our 
tendre»»e»  to  a  fellow  who  blacks  one’s  boots  ?  — 
talk  familiarly  about  debts  and  obligations  to  a 
man  who  stands  behind  your  chair  at  mimer  ?  Im- 
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po«8ible  1  Why,  the  very  next  morning  he  would 
uke  you  by  the  button-hole  and  cidl  you  “old 
cove.”  The  present  state  of  society  no  longer  ad¬ 
mits  of  such  relations. 

Women,  I  expect,  do  occasionally  lapse  into  con¬ 
fidences  of  this  kind.  How  otherwise  could  Miss 
Gadabout,  with  whose  family  I  am  tolerably  inti¬ 
mate,  have  been  informed  of  the  fact  that  Lady 
Flaring  has  not  paid  her  milliner’s  bill  for  the  last 
three  years ;  or  that  Comet  Spanker,  of  the  Blues, 
had  been  twice  refused  by  the  wealthy  widow,  Mrs. 
McChe«iuers  V  These  little  scraps  of  domestic  in¬ 
telligence  are  surely  picked  up  on  the  second  floor, 
before  the  toilet-table,  between  lacing  and  bando- 
lining,  late  nocturnal  soup  and  early  morning  Pekoe. 
Ah !  ladies,  ladies !  if  you  would  only  be  a  little 
more  discreet  with  your  waiting-maids !  If  you 
would  only  remember  tliat  that  dapper  little  creature 
who  “  does  ”  your  back-hair,  lugs  out  your  b^ll- 
dress,  selects  your  bracelets,  ties  your  sash,  twitches 
that  bewitching  skirt  into  shape,  hands  you  your 
gloves,  and  scents  that  little  scrap  of  cambric  and 
Ece  which  you  carry  with  such  a  fascinating  air,  — 
if  you  could  only  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  your 
patient,  useful,  clever  Abigail  is  —  as  great  a  gossip 
as  yourself ;  that  the  harmless  prattle  with  which 
you  entertain  her  and  indulge  yourself,  will  assured¬ 
ly  find  its  way  down  stairs  into  the  servants’  hall,  and 
be  carried  next  day  to  the  dainty  ears  of  a  dozen 
of  your  female  friends  (or  enemies,  as  the  case  may 
be), —  would  you,  —  could  you  be  (^uite  so  frank  in 
your  revelations  ’?  -  Miss  Papyllon  is  a  flirt,  I  grant 
you,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  comported  her¬ 
self  the  other  night  before  Lord  Rattlcgate  was 
very  far  from  correct.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  Lady  Screwby’s  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  amount  of  her  fortune,  she  ought 
not  to  wear  cleaned  gloves.  But  then,  my  dear 
girls,  if  every  detail  of  t/our  conduct  last  season,  — 
u  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  your  toilet  were  open¬ 
ly  discussed,  —  which  of  the  fairest  of  you  would 
escape  censure  ?  I  say  nothing  of  Major  Slingsbv’s 
attention  to  Miss  Markham  ;  nor  of  Miss  Turawell's 
amber-colored  silk  jupe,  over  which  that  stupid  foot¬ 
man  spilt  a  strawberry  ice  last  season,  and  which  at 
least  some  of  you  recognized  under  a  difierent  hue 
this  winter.  I  pass  no  comment  on  these  things 
myself ;  I  only  beg  of  you  to  bear  them  in  mind, 
and  not  to  forget  Uiat  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
also  sauce  for  the  gander,  —  although  I  am  aware 
that  those  delicious  birds  are  not  of  the  same  sex. 

It  may  be  a  morbid  kind  of  curiosity,  if  you  will, 
but  I  confess  I  do  feel  somewhat  curious  to  know 
what  forms  the  staple  article  of  conversation  round 
the  kitchen-table  ;  whether  there  is  any  standard  of 
etiquette  which  regulates  the  social  relations  of  this 
basement-story  life ;  how  much  deference,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Mrs.  Cook  expects  from  the  scullery-maid  ;  what 
sort  of  attentions  the  parloi^maid  may,  with  a  due 
sense  of  proprietj",  receive  from  the  butler ;  whether 
I  the  valet  ^tronizes  or  only  tolerates  the  page,  and 
so  forth.  I  fancy  that  servants  in  a  well-conducted 
household  are  great  sticklers  for  decorum  and  the 
fitness  of  things  in  general.  Observe  the  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  they  draw  with  reganl  to  their  re¬ 
spective  duties,  settling  among  themselves,  by  an  in¬ 
evitable  code  of  rules,  who  is  to  do  what  work.  If 
by  accident,  or  in  qase  of  emergency,  the  house¬ 
maid  is  asked  to  wash  down  the  doorstep,  cook  to 
lend  a  hand  at  bed-making,  or  John  to  dust  his 
master’s  library,  ten  to  one  you  hear  of  grumbling, 
and  a  talk  of  this  or  that  not  being  his  or  her  “  doo- 


ty.”  So  we  may  depend  on  it  the  social  grades  of 
life  down  stairs  are  jealously  preserved,  that  the 
nursery-mud  knows  herself  (as  the  phrase  goes) 
better  than  to  trespass  on  the  prerogative  of  my 
lady’s  attendant,  and  the  “  buttons  ”  would  n’t  go 
for  to  interfere  with  Mr.  John  Thomas’s  perquisites, 
no  not  for  nothink. 

Perquisites !  Ah !  then  we  come  to  a  point  on  j 
which  I  think  there  should  be  some  better  under-  j 
standing  between  “  up^stairs  and  down.”  When  I  j 
was  a  student  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  with  a  mod-  j 
erate  allowance  from  the  parental  purse,  I  used  to  } 
spend  my  Easter  week  at  a  friencTs  house  in  the 
country,  where  an  establishment  was  kept  on  rather 
a  large  scale.  My  railway  journey  there  and  back, 
cab  fares,  and  other  little  incidental  expenses  cost 
me  on  those  occasions  perhaps  somewhat  more  than 
I  was  justified  in  spending  on  such  an  excursion. 

But  on  leaving  the  uouse  a  tax  awaited  me  which  I 
really  could  not  aflbrd  to  pay,  and  yet  from  which 
no  young  gentleman  with  any  sense  of  dignity  could 
escape.  My  friend  had  a  solemn  butler,  —  but  of 
livery  of  course,  —  with  a  bald  head  and  an  air  of 
such  tremendous  importance  that  one  instinctively 
felt  (at  least  1  did)  how  delicate  a  task  it  was  to  of¬ 
fer  him  any  gratuity  at  all,  and  how  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  it  would  have  been  to  ofiTer  him  anything  less 
than  gold  without  positively  insulting  him.  The  ' 
same  argument  applied  with  equal  reason  to  the 
housekeeper,  a  demure-looking  personage,  who  had  I 
breakfast  served  in  her  own  room,  and  whom  the  j 
other  servants  addressed  as  “  mum.”  Then  there  1 
was  my  friend’s  valet,  who  condescended  to  bring  | 
me  my  shaving-water  in  the  morning  and  laid  out  | 
my  dress-coat  before  dinner.  There  was  another  | 
gentleman  in  livery  who  during  that  repast  came  I 
frequently  to  me  with  offers  of  a  “  little  sherr}',  lit¬ 
tle  ’ock,  sir,”  and  so  forth.  Finally  there  were  the 
groom  who  brought  round  our  horses  to  the  door, 
the  gardener  who  had  always  some  trifle  to  offer 
in  the  shape  of  fruit  or  vegetables  as  I  was 
leaving  (no  doubt  they  thought,  or  pretended  to 
think,  that  I  had  a  house  and  cuisine  of  my  own  in 
town,  whereas  I  lived  in  Bloomsbury  lodgings,  and 
my  usual  dinner  consisted  of  a  couple  of  chops), 
and  the  lodgekeeper,  who  touched  his  hat  whenever 
I  entered  or  left  the  grounds.  All  these  function¬ 
aries  had,  in  turn,  to  M  fee’d,  and  by  the  time  their 
vails  had  been  duly  dispensed  I  was  generally  minus 
the  best  half  of  my  last  £  5  note.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  sv'stem  of  servant-tipping  requires  re¬ 
vision.  It  falls  rather  hard  on  our  young  fiflends 
and  poor  relations,  —  guests  whose  purses  are  slen¬ 
der, —  whose  wallets  are  not  amply  stored.  It 
makes  John  Thomas  (whose  calling,  as  I  have 
shown,  has  from  other  causes  already  degenerated) 
mean  and  calculating ;  it  leads  him  to  look  askance 
at  every  visitor  to  his  master’s  house,  and  calculate 
his  welcome  in  £.  s.  d.  There  is  M’Chromer’s  house¬ 
maid,  for  instance,  who  used  to  smile  and  drop  me 
the  neatest  little  courtesie^ou  ever  saw  whenever  I 
called  on  her  master.  The  angelic  behavior  of 
that  mrl,  the  modest  neatness  of  her  white  aprons, 
the  tidy  coquetry  of  her  caps,  the  arch  simplicity  of  5 
her  manner,  —  she  was  only  seventeen,  —  compete-  j 
ly  won  my  heart.  I  don’t  mind  admitting  it  now, 
for  she  has  been  married  for  some  years  to  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  young  man,  and  they  have  since  set  up  in  that 
line  for  themselves.  Well,  in  an  evil  moment  I,  — 
don’t  be  frightened,  ladies,  I  have  the  very  strictest  | 
sense  of  propriety,  —  I  took  to  giving  this  young  i 
woman  small  gratuities,  for  example ;  when  she  oc-  I 
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casionallj  helped  me  on  with  my  great-coat,  half  a 
crown  ;  when  she  called  a  cab  for  me,  half  a  crown  ; 
when  she  took  charge  of  my  Scotch  terrier  in  the 
kitchen  one  morning  (Mrs.  Mac  could  n’t  bear 
dogs),  two-and-six,  and  so  forth. 

One  day  my  host  found  me  out  in  my  well-meant 
indiscretion,  and  being  of  an  eccentric  turn  of 
humor,  rated  me  in  his  own  ironical  way.  “  ily 
dear  fellow,”  said  he,  “  don’t  let  me  see  you  do  that 
again.  I  pay  that  girl  ample  wages ;  if  thev  are 
not  high  enough  she  can  ask  for  more,  and  if  she 
deserves  ’em  she  shall  have  ’em.  But  meanwhile  I 
don’t  see  why,  as  my  guest,  you  should  requite  her 
for  my  hospitality,  such  as  it  is.  If  that  half-crown 
is  an  acknowledgment  for  the  dinner  which  you 
have  just  eaten,  mm  sumptibun,  give  it  to  me  and 
not  to  my  housemaid.  If  you  think  your  entertain¬ 
ment  here  deserves  some  recognition  at  your  hands, 
present  me,  at  the  close  of  every  year,  with  a  gold 
pencil-case,  or  what  you  will.  Personally,  I  should 
hardly  have  considereil  that  any  such  honorarium 
was  necessary,  but  if  it  must  be  given,  it  is  clearly  I 
who  should  be  the  recipient.” 

The  result  of  this  tremendous  chaff  (the  drift  of 
which  I  well  understood,  for  M’Chromer’s  own  gen¬ 
erosity  knew  no  bounds)  was  that  Miss  Susan’s 
half-crowns  were  cut  off,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was . 
concerned.  Except  at  Christnuis,  —  which,  you 
know,  only  comes  once  a  year,  and,  regarded 
purely  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  once  is  (juite 
enough,  in  my  opinion,  —  that  bewitching  creature 
did  not  add  sixpence  more  to  her  wages  out  of  my 
pockets.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  her  master’s 
cruel  interference  with  her  perquisites  in  this  and 
other  instances  that  she  united  herself  at  a  month’s 
warning  with  Mr.  Spicely;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  youth’s  ardent  devotion  which  caused  her  to 
take  so  precipitate  a  step.  On  that  point  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  record  an  opinion.  All  I  know 
is  that  I  had  ftxim  that  dap^  forth  no  more  smiles,  no 
more  courtesies,  no  more  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
my  Skye  terrier.  I  called  my  own  cabs,  pulled  on 
my  own  great-coat,  shut  the  front-door  in  Gower 
Street  with  my  own  hands,  and  have  been  very 
sus^ciouB  of  ancillary  blandishments  ever  since. 

There  are  two  sides,  however,  to  every  (]uestion, 
and  lest  I  should  for  an  instant  be  supposed  to  de¬ 
fend  stinginess  to  servants,  let  me  here  protest  that 
I  consider  no  kind  of  shabbiness  more  mean,  no 
frugality  more  ill  advised,  no  providence  more 
wasteful  than  that  which  in  any  household  is  en¬ 
joined  alone  down  stairs.  “  A  fat  kitchen  and  a 
lean  parlor  ”  was  a  homely  proverb  once  in  vogue, 
and  certwnly  if  both  cannot  be  well  fed  it  must  be 
a  miserable  sort  of  thriftiness  which  would  begin  by 
starving  the  basement  story.  Yet  I  have  heard  of 
respectable,  well-bred  housewives  who  ration  their 
servants  like  union  paupers,  who  cut  down  their 
daily  food  to  a  minimum,  who  consider  a  half-pint 
of  small  beer  an  amply-suflicient  stimulant  for  an 
able-bodied,  hard-working  cook,  .and  who  regard 
the  bare  mention  of  meat  suppers  in  the  kitchen  as 
flat  heresy.  'Phere  is  something  half  ludicrous, 
half  contemptible  in  this  penny-wise  economy.  Up 
stairs  and  before  her  guests  we  have  madame  doing 
the  honors  of  her  table,  —  a  table  crowded  with 
needless  delicacies,  —  soups,  entremets,  game,  pu- 
t4s,  dessert,  delicately-named  wines  (I  say  nothing 
of  the  quality),  and  what  not.  Could  we  foresee 
our  hostess  as  she  will  probably  appear  next  morn¬ 
ing,  marshalling  the  fragments  of  tins  gorgeous  ban¬ 
quet  in  her  bleak  larder,  taking  stock  of  half-con¬ 


sumed  chicken  and  s^ments  of  raised  pie,  count¬ 
ing  the  forcemeat-balu  which-  adorned  that  dish 
of  jugged  hare,  noting  with  a  scrupulous  eye 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  beloved  turkey,  which  of 
us  will  enjoy  his  dinner?  Such  relics  may  in¬ 
deed  worthily  supply  the  family  table  for  some  I 
days  to  come,  but  while  all  this  feasting  has  been  | 
going  on  up  stairs,  how  have  the  servants  fared?  j 
••  What !  that  all  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton  which  ; 
w.as  ordered  a  week  ago?  Imjmsible !  Those 
custards  eaten  because  they  would  n’t  keep  another 
day  ?  Absurd  !  I  am  convinced  that  a  whole  leg  ! 
of  pheasant,  and  not  a  drumstick  only,  was  sent  I 
down  last  night,  and  what  presumption  to  eat  game  i 
in  the  kitchen !  ”  Ah,  my  dear  Materfamilias, 
would  you  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  ; 
corn  ?  Enough  may  not  be  always  as  good  as  a  i 
feast,  but  let  us  at  least  have  enough  in  the  ser-  ! 
vants’  hall  before  we  attempt  feasting  in  the  din-  | 
ing-room.  The  reverse  of  this  rule  represents  not  ; 
only  a  moral  wrong  but  a  financial  mistake.  Hun-  | 
gry  servants  must  cat,  whether  they  confess  to  the 
weakness  or  not.  A  good  slice  off  the  joint  will 
satisfy  their  appetites  as  well  as  a  series  of  oyster- 
patties,  but  if  they  are  debarred  from  the  first,  can 
you  be  surprised  at  their  making  free  with  the 
other?  Good  servants,  who  wish  (in  down  stairs  I 
language)  to  “  better  themselves,”  and  who  want  a 
fair  character  for  their  next  place,  never  remon¬ 
strate  with  these  petty  exactions.  Besides,  the  icy 
reserve  and  conventional  propriety  which  is  kept 
up  (perhaps  necessarily  in  this  country)  between  i 
man  and  master,  maid  and  mistress,  make  it  impos-  i 
sible  to  do  so  openly.  But  if  this  traditional  gag  ^ 
were  just  for  a  day  removed  from  the  lips  of  honest 
John  Thomas  and  Betsey  Jane,  my  goodne.ss !  what  | 
a  shout  of  derision  would  rise  from  the  areas  of  | 
Maytair,  with  what  loud  bursts  of  vulgar  indigna¬ 
tion  Beigravian  basements  would  ring  !  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  famous  back  number  of  Punch,  in  which 
there  appeared,  I  think  from  the  vigorous  pencil  of 
Leech,  a  sketch  of  some  middle-aged  nobleman 
who,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  a  natty  little  brough¬ 
am  in  an  April  shower,  ordered  his  coachman  and 
footman  to  give  him  their  hats  inside  immediately, 
because  they  were  new  and  would  be  spoiled  by  the 
rain.  People  laughed  at  this  caricature,  and  accept¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  tiie  satire,  no  doubt  put  down  the 
incident  itself  as  a  pure  invention.  It  may  indeed 
have  been  so,  but  not  long  afterwards  I  heard  the 
following  anecdote  from  a  friend  on  whose  accuracy  I 
can  rely,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  sketch  and 
the  story  had  some  common  and  substantial  origin. 

The  head  of  an  illustrious  house,  whom  I  shall 
call  Lord  Skinflint,  had  given  one  of  his  cast-ofi' 
hats  to  a  certain  lackey  in  his  service.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this  hat  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  hall-table, 
where  it  had  been  left  for  a  moment,  my  lonl  in¬ 
quired  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  was  at  once  re¬ 
minded  of  his  gift. 

“  What !  ”  cried  his  lordship,  “  did  I  give  you  such 
a  goo<l  hat  as  this  ?  ” 

The  man  explained  that  he  had  had  it  relined 
and  “  done  up.” 

“  Umph  !  ”  says  my  lord,  “  I  never  thought  of  that. 
Pray,  what  did  you  pay  for  it  ?  ” 

“  Arf-a-crown,  my  lonl,”  answers  Mr.  Jeames. 

The  nobleman  mused  for  an  instant,  and  looked 
at  the  hat  again.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  he,  at 
length,  “  I  ’ll  give  you  five  shillings  for  it  as  it  is.” 

“  If  your  lordship  pleases,”  answered  the  footman. 
(In  fact  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  say.) 
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The  bargain  was  struck  at  once.  Lord  Skinflint 
put  on  thekat,  and,  ibr  aught  I  know,  he  may  wear 
it  still. 

Well,  I  won’t  moralize  on  this  story,  for  despite 
my  friend’s  proverbial  accuracy,  it  is  just  piossible 
that  he  may  nave  been  misinformed ;  that  the  anec¬ 
dote  is  what  the  Italians  call  ben  trovalo,  or,  in  plain 
Enirlish,  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in 
it.  ”But  I  confess  that  to  me  it  does  not  seem  so 
highly  improbable,  and,  I  will  candidly  add,  similar 
gossip  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  not  unlire- 
quently  in  “  high  life  ”  a  great  deal  that  might  be 
contemplated  with  advantage  by  philosophers  below 
stairs.  Do  the  philosophers  avail  themselves  of  this 
teaching?  I  fear  not.  Jeames  and  Chawles,  Susan 
and  Betty  imitate  the  foibles  no  less  than  the  virtues 
of  their  betters.  We  all  admit  and  deplore  that 
spirit  of  flunkeydom  which  pervades  certain  phases 
of  English  Society,  which  sets  half  our  dear  fellow- 
countrymen  truckling  to  a  man  who  has  a  handle  to 
his  name,  or,  worse  still,  to  another  who  is  known  to 
possess  a  large  fortune.  Alter  this  can  you  sneer  at 
the  mixture  of  sham  deference  and  twopenny  dignity 
of  the  servant  who  wears,  for  your  sake,  a  cockade, 
tags,  powder,  and  heraldic  buttons  ?  I  think  it  is  a 
mutake  to  suppose  that  servants  despise  and  groan 
under  these  insignia  of  office,  ily  own  opinion  is, 
that  if  livery  went  out  of  fashion  lor  footmen,  butlers 
would  at  once  petition  to  wear  it.  A  due  and  palpa¬ 
ble  distinction  between  the  two  places  must  be 
kept  up,  or  the  kitchen  would  be  in  a  state  of  an¬ 
archy.  What !  a  drab  coat  or  a  strijit- '  vest  the  badge 
of  slavery  ?  The  badge  of  fiddlestick  a !  A  domestic 
servant  is  not  more  rigidly  tied  to  his  duties  than  a 
soldier,  or  a  government-office  clerk,  or  a  barrister, 
or  a  poor  curate,  who  is  often  harder  worked  than  a 
London  footman,  and  not  nearly  so  well  remunerated. 
We  don’t  call  a  red  jacket,  or  a  tie-wig,  or  a  stulT 
gown  the  badge  of  slavery :  why  should  an  honest 
suit  of  livery  be  so  stigmatized  ?  Prate  as  they  will 
about  their  free-born  rights  and  privileges,  servants 
are  the  first  to  respect  these  relics  of  ancient  feudal¬ 
ism.  Not  long  ago  a  cook  who  was  out  of  a  situation 
asked  a  lady  to  assist  her  in  getting  one.  Before 
long,  a  place  was  found,  and  a  consultation  held  on 
the  subject. 

“  Pray,  mum,”  asked  Mrs.  Cook,  “  does  the  family 
’ave  cresses?" 

“  Water-cresses  for  breakfast ?  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know,”  answered  her  kind  patron,  “  but  what  can  it 
signify  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  mum,”  interposed  the  applicant,  “  I 
don’t  think  I  make  myself  understood.  /  mean 
cresses  on  their  carriage,  note-paper,  liv’ry,  and  cet- 
erer  —  ” 

“Ob!  armorial  bearings,  you  mean?”  said  the 
lady.  “  I  really  cannot  tell  you.” 

“  Because ’m,  I  reely  could  n’t  undertake  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  there  was  n’t  a  cress  kept.  You  see 
ev’ry  genteel  fam’ly  ’as  a  cress ;  and  —  ” 

“And  you  positively  make  that  a  condition?” 
asked  the  lady,  quietly. 

“  Sutt’nly,  mum,”  says  Mrs.  Cook.  “  Footman  kep ; 
washing  put  out ;  beer,  tea,  and  fam’ly  cress.” 

“  Then,  I  really  think,  Mrs.  Cullender,”  said  the 
lady,  smiling,  “that  you  had  better  look  out  for 
yourself.  John,  show  this  silly  woman  to  the  door.” 

FASHIONABLE  TIPPLING. 

TnK  Lancet  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  have 
sounded  a  note  of  alarm.  The  habit  of  tippling, 


they  say,  is  increasing  among  the  educated  and 
gentle,  and  brandy  takes  the  place  of  sal-volatile  in 
ladies’  dressing-cases.  Terrible  pictures  are  drawn 
of  the  large  wineglasses  used  at  dinner-tables,  of 
claret  and  moeelfe  cup  profaning  the  domestic 
sanctity  of  the  five  o’clock  tea,  of  young  girls  swal¬ 
lowing  glass  after  glass  of  these  “  fallaciously  cool 
beverages”  when  heated  with  dancing  or  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  an  offer.  “  Almost  every  one  of 
us,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  with  the  apologetic 
air  of  a  noble  lady  in  the  confessional,  “  may  j^ead 
medical  advice  as  the  beginning  of  the  habit.”  And 
in  another  sentence  it  tmks  of  the  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  temptation  of  wine  and  liqueurs  “  which  are 
offered  and  pressed  upon  us  wherever  we  go.”  It 
is  very  sad  that  the  virtue  of  our  evening  censor 
should  be  exposed  to  such  insidious  attacks.  For¬ 
merly  men  of  letters  did  not  disdain  the  social  tum¬ 
bler,  which  was  composed  of  far  stronger  elements 
than  the  Gladstone  claret  of  the  modem  cup.  But 
now  gin  is  reserved  for  a  cleaning  agent,  and  alco¬ 
holic  drinks,  if  they  are  spoken  of  at  all,  must  be 
qualified  as  “  amiable.”  Even  under  this  disguise 
they  are  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.  They  are 
less  potent  as  they  lurk  concealed  in  the  midst  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  harmless  ingredients,  but  the 
harmless  ingredients  give  the  alcohol  a  newer,  more 
alluring  taste  to  palates  which  are  not  accustomed 
to  its  native  and  fiery  vigor.  The  young  girls  who 
were  formerly  contented  with  lemonade  and  syrups, 
may  no  doubt  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
infusion  of  moselle,  the  more  as  that  wine  is  inva¬ 
riably  doctored  for  the  English  market.  Whether 
flirtations  can  be  managed  with  as  good  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance  and  as  clear  a  head,  when  the 
grape  is  substituted  for  the  lemon,  must  remain  un¬ 
certain.  Elder  sons  will  escape  from  the  net  which 
is  spread  in  their  sight,  and  the  cords  of  which 
are  held  by  a  bacchanal.  But  there  are  graver 
questions  involved  in  the  love  of  tippling,  than  the 
success  or  failure  of  matrimonial  schemes.  The 
Lancet  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tremble  for  the 
morals  of  society.  We  do  not  venture  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  lady’s  dressing-case,  and  though 
we  fear  that  some  Abigail  has  been  bought  over  to 
betray  the  confidence  of  her  mistress  in  order  to 
furnish  material  for  an  occasional  note,  we  are  not 
about  to  embark  on  a  similar  voyage  of  discovery. 
The  buffets  of  ball-rooms  and  the  tables  of  five 
o’clock  tea  are  fortunately  open  to  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  indiscretion,  though  there  may  be  pro¬ 
fanity,  in  commenting  on  their  attractions.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  contributors  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  mix  freely  in  the  highest  society. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  one  paper  mashes 
strawberries  for  duenesses.  The  editor  of  another 
paper  never  speaks  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of' a 
duke.  Instead  of  being  repulsed  by  the  footman 
and  waiting  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Loift  Chesterfield, 
Johnson  would  now  be  a  guest  at  noble  breakfasts, 
and  drink  his  many  cups  of  tea  at  the  kettledrums 
of  fashioft.  The  refinement  of  our  literature  shows 
the  excellent  effects  of  this  harmony  between 
greatness  and  talent.  Fashionable  distinction  and 
mental  distinction  are  on  the  same  level.  When 
therefore  a  modern  journal  begins  to  censure  the 
growing  faults  of  society,  we  see  that  there  is  great 
need  of  the  reproof,  and  that  there  is  some  chance 
of  its  being  heeded.  In  the  olden  days  of  small 
glasses  and  early  dinners,  newspaper  writers  heard 
uttle  of  what  went  on  in  the  upper  circles,  and  the 
upper  circles  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  said  by 
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the  newspapers.  A  ribald  and  licentious  press  was 
naturally  jamne  to  depreciate  what  it  envied.  Oc¬ 
casional  prosecutions  for  libel  were  the  only  notice 
taken  of  its  attacks.  But  now  that  your  partner  in 
the  dance,  alter  handing  you  to  the  buffet,  may  be 
the  very  one  to  comment  on  the  capacity  of  your 
swallow,  it  behooves  you  to  be  careful.  If  he  sees 
you  staggering  under  a  red  wig,  your  attractions  are 
at  an  end.  I^lomon  tells  his  hearer  to  put  a  knite 
to  his  throat  when  be  dines  with  a  ruler,  if  he  be 
^given  to  apjietite.  A  young  lady  .should  use  her 
large  champi^e  glas-s  as  a  leceptable  for  her 
gloves  if  she  sits  next  to  a  journalist 

IAVe  may  seem  to  be  speaking  with  some  levity  of 
what,  if  the  Lancet  and  the  Pall  JMall  Gazette  are 
right,  must  be  indeed  a  pernicious  practice.  But 
we  think  .some  abatement  must  be  made  from  the 
gravity  which  they  attribute  to  it.  When  they  talk 
of  our  grandmothers  being  horrified  by  the  amount 
of  stimulants  administered,  do  they  think  of  what 
our  grandmothers  witnessed  when  they  were 
young?  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  regrets 
from  the  admirers  of  past  times,  that  the  old  port 
and  sherry  days  are  departed,  and  that  people 
dilute  tlieir  wines,  spread  out  their  stimulante  over 
a  longer  period  of  the  day,  drink  five  o’clock  tea, 
and  hock  or  claret  at  dinner.  Formerly  the  small 
glasses  were  filled  with  heavy  and  brandied  wines, 
and  instead  of  taking  an  occasional  nip  with  a  blue- 
book,  the  English  gentleman  finished  his  bottle  or 
two  of  port  at  one  sitting.  People  who  remember 
that  state  of  things  can  hardly  fail  to  be  tolerant  of 
what  has  succeeded.  In  the  country  at  large  the 
change  which  has  been  effected  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  French  wines  has  been  decidedly  whole¬ 
some.  There  may  be  excesses  now  as  there  were 
excesses  in  the  former  time,  and  some  may  go,  as 
some  always  will  go,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
present  day,  speaking  of  wider  circles  than  fashion¬ 
able  ones,  is  towards  moderate  rather  than  excep¬ 
tional  indulgence.  We  own  that  it  is  more  cheerful 
to  have  every  one  at  dinner  take  two  or  three  large 
glasses  of  light  wine  than  to  see  the  small  ones  filled 

I  once  for  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  left  to  fuddle 
themselves  by  frequent  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

There  are  many  old-fashioned  houses  where  the 
claret  is  not  put  on  the  table  till  the  ladies  have  re¬ 
tired,  and  this  we  think  highly  significant  of  the  old 
erroneous  theory.  So  long  as  wine  was  brandied, 
and  body  was  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  it,  there 
I  would  necessarily  be  a  reluctance  to  give  ladies 
more  than  a  taste  of  an  intoxicating  liquor.  But 
if  wine  is  recognized  as  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  even  as  such  is  mixed  with  weaker  sulistances, 
there  can  be  little  harm  in  the  size  of  the  glasses. 
Teetotallers  are  accustomed  to  answer  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  are  quoted  against  them,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  natural  state  of  the  wine  used  in  the 
East  and  contrasting  it  with  the  mixtures  of  Spain 
and  Pcwtugal.  We  <lo  not  quite  accept  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  there  are  wines,  and  wines.  It  will 
be  found,  we  think,  that  the  countries  which  pro¬ 
duce  wine  and  consume  much  of  their  own  product 
are  far  m(»e  sober  than  the  countries  which  import 
wine  in  smaller  quantities,  and  make  up  for  its 
scarcity  by  adding  to  its  strength.  That  it  is  not  the 
flavor  of  drink,  but  the  strength  of  drink,  which  is 
seductive  and  pernicious,  appears  from  the  way  in 
which  methylated  spirits  are  sometimes  used,  and 
from  the  experience  of  gin-drinking  neighborhoods. 
The  love  of  ardent  spirits  is  in  itself  a  disease,  while 


the  love  of  wine  is  a  taste,  capable,  of  course,  of 
being  abused,  but  not  leading,  naturally  to  over-in¬ 
dulgence.  Indeed,  the  palate  is  not  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  more  than  a  certain  ijuantity  of  wine,  or  to 
distinguish  its  flavor  beyond  a  certain  limit.  When 
men  have  well  drunk  they  feel  a  morbid  craving  for 
spirits ;  but  this  is  only  when  they  cease  to  enjoy 
the  purer  wine  which  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  them, 
and  which  does  suffice  for  their  natural  tastes. 
Nothing  more  surely  marks  the  genuine  lover  of 
wine  than  the  dislike  he  feels  for  spirits,  and  the 
quickness  vith  which  he  detects  their  presence  in 
the  li()Uor  that  only  yields  them  a  prescriptive  right 
of  naturalization  when  it  is  itself  a  stranger.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  moselle  and 
claret  cup  at  five  o’clock  teas  will  either  give  this 
taste  or  avert  the  other.  But  we  should  be  rather 
hopeful  of  any  change  in  public  manners  which 
showeil  that  a  natural  taste  was  likely  to  succeed  to 
one  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  we  think  tippling 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  boozing. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  question  the  medical 
sufficiency  of  the  Lancet,  or  the  fashionable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  life  of  the  London  season  is  most  un-  i 
healthy,  and  that  gentle  warnings  are  not  misplaced.  ! 
People  who  are  driven  to  balls,  and  parties,  and  | 
dinners,  and  routs,  and  kettledrums,  without  inter¬ 
mission,  cannot  fail  to  need  the  help  of  the  doctor.  < 
We  should  have  thought  stimulants  were  hardly  the  j 
name  for  what  must  be  given  to  such  patients,  and  I 
that  nothing  less  than  galvanism  would  answer  the  i 
purjiose.  It,  however,  moselle  cup  does  succeed,  ' 
who  would  grudge  it  to  the  fair  votaries?  The  , 
doctors  say  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  I 
that  “  the  modern  type  of  disease  is  low ;  that  stiin-  i 
ulants  are  requisite;  and  that  whether  they  pre-  i 
scribe  chloric  ether  or  champagne  does  not  much 
signify.  Perhaps  not  in  the  physical  point  of  view, 
but  in  the  moral  one  ?  ”  Perhaps  the  If sd  said 
about  that  the  better.  If  the  fashionable  world  is 
to  be  treated  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  there 
are  other  tempting  and  fallaciously  cool  beverages 
which  might  equally  be  prescribed.  There  are  a 
few  vanities  which  benefit  nobody^  which  weary 
those  who  partake  in  them,  and  weary  still  more  : 
those  who  have  to  prepare  them.  When  doctors 
are  called  upon  to  administer  ether  instead  of 
champagne,  as  Iieing  less  likely  to  gain  on  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  tempt  to  a  frequent  indulgence  in  the 
medicine  without  any  previous  order,  they  might 
with  the  same  consistency  be  required  to  enjoin 
dancing  with  younger  sons,  to  forbid  angling  for 
viscounts,  and  to  poison  the  seven  mothers  of  Bel¬ 
gravia.  I 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ABSENT  MAN.* 
There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  mistakes 
into  which  those  who  are  afflicted  with  what  is  called 
“  absence  of  mind  ”  continually  fall.  I  call  it  an  af¬ 
fliction,  for  it  really  is  one  ;  and  it  is  also  a  disease 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  increase  till  its  encroach¬ 
ments  paralyze  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  I 
was  once  conspicuous  among  all  my  friends  for  this 
unfortunate  disposition  of  mind.  How  it  grew  upon 
me  I  can  scarcely  tell.  Gn  looking  back  I  perceive 
that  there  were  indications  of  it  in  my  earliest  child¬ 
hood.  I  was  fond  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  of 
dwelling  in  imagination  upon  scenes  and  events 

*  Vrom  Uw  odTaoce  ihecU  of  London  Societj  for  Auguit,  1867. 
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which  had  no  reality  in  them.  I  conjured  up  a 
world  of  my  own ;  I  peopled  it  with  characters  of 
my  own  creating ;  I  dwelt  in  a  kind  of  lairy  land  far 
away  from  the  life  which  surrounded  me ;  1  liked  to 
be  alone  and  to  be  left  to  m^’self,  unmolested  by 
contact  eithen  with  other  children  or  my  elders.  In 
my  walks  I  would  keep  aloof  from  all  my  compan¬ 
ions  and  attendants,  and  converse  in  a  language 
almost  of  my  own  with  imagine^  companions  and 
associates.  1  was  called  ungenial,  odd,  eccentric, 
morose,  idle,  and  dreamy ;  but  all  these  hard  names 
could  not  take  me  out  of  myself.  I  was  living  an 
inner  life  that  had  no  sympathy  with  and  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  realities  around  me.  Children  have 
a  wonderful  talent  for  invest!^  things,  places,  and 
people  with  charms  and  (lualities  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess,  and  can  with  a  marvellous  facility  convert  their 
dearest  friends  into  cruel  stepmothers  and  gigantic 

£;  but  then  th^  need  the  companionship  of 
s  in  order  to  enect  this  transformation,  which 
is  so  complete  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  so  real,  that 
terror  and  anxiety  are  accurately  depicted  when 
any  of  these  awful  personages  assume  an  a8]>ect  of 
wrath.  With  me  it  was  different.  I  needed  no 
compainionship ;  I  avoided  it,  and  ray  earthly  par¬ 
adise  was  shared  by  no  familiar  friend  that  hail  any 
existence.  1  would  retire  to  some  corner  by  myself 
to  dream  away  my  young  life.  At  the  time  I  was 
not  myself  aware  that  1  was  unlike  other  children, 
though  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  l)eing  bored 
when  I  was  compelled  to  associate  with  those  of  my 
own  age ;  and  whenever  the  ordeal  was  over  1 
rushed  off  with  increased  delight  to  my  corner, 
where,  magician-like,  I  summoned  into  my  presence 
the  creatures  of  my  imagination.  The  same  habit 
continued  in  after  years,  though  necessarily  with 
more  interruption  and  with  a  considerable  change 
in  the  subject  of  my  day-dreams.  I  was  a  puz^e 
to  mv  masters,  for  I  was  not  deficient  in  ability,  and 
yet  i  never  did  myself  justice,  for  my  thoughts  were 
often  miles  away  from  the  matter  which  ought  to 
have  engaged  them.  As  time  went  on  the  habit 
became  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  I  was  noted 
amongst  all  my  fellows  as  the  absent  man  of  their 
acquaintance.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a 
young  man  than  to  be  considered  eccentric.  The 
character  fur  eccentricity  interferes  with  his  success, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  conveys  a  tacit  dispensation 
from  the  performance  of  duties  which  are  supposed 
to  be  incumbent  upon  all  who  are  of  rational  mind  ; 
and  this  e.xemption  tends  to  confirm  a  pernicious 
habit,  while  it  disqualifies  him  in  the  opinion  of  all 
practical  men  for  any  occupation  or  office  which  re¬ 
quires  psomptitude,  accuracy,  and  eneigy  of  thought 
and  will.  From  never  taking  much  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  day  1  became  at  last  scarcely  cogniz¬ 
ant  of  those  features  and  {leculiarities  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  difference  between  existing  things.  I  was 
in  .some  respects  like  a  blind  man,  the  eye  of  my 
mind  being  olinded  to  much  that  was  observable  to 
men  of  the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
painful  effort  that  I  could  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  any  given  subject.  Like  a  man  who  has  ac¬ 
customed  himself  to  the  dark,  and  to  whom  a  ray  of 
light  becomes  positively  painful,  I  actually  suffered 
acutely  from  the  exertion  which  was  required  of  me 
when  I  had  to  consider  and  decide  upon  any  matter 
of  business.  The  ordinary  duties  of  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  were  distasteful  to  me,  inasmuch  as  they  in¬ 
terrupted  my  day-dreams;  and  even  those  which 
were  not  devoid  of  interest  were  neglected  by  mv 
forgetfulness  and  utter  incapacity  for  business.  Ifl 


made  an  appointment  I  was  more  likely  to  prnt  it 
than  not,  or,  with  a  vague  impression  that  I  had 
bound  myself  to  do  something  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  set  off  in  a  wrong  direction  long  after  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  If  an  important  letter  had  to  M 
written,  and  1  had,  after  much  difficulty,  accom¬ 
plished  the  unwelcome  task,  1  was  sure  to  carry  the 
letter  in  my  pocket  for  two  or  three  days ;  or  if  two  ■ 
letters  were  written  on  the  same  day  I  infallibly  put 
them  into  their  wrong  envelopes.  In  short,  if  a 
mistake  could  be  nuule  I  was  sure  to  make  it ; 
and  as  time  went  on  I  found  that  my  friends  were 
always  trying  to  provide  against  my  mistakes  by 
taking  me  and  my  affairs  under  their  especial  care 
and  protection. 

I  can  well  remember  an  absurd  and  amusing  in¬ 
stance  which  occurred,  and  which  wiU  serve  to  show 
how  “  absence  of  mind  ”  had  grown  upon  me.  I 
had  not  been  at  all  well,  and  for  some  days  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  my  room,  in  which  I  took  the  sim¬ 
ple  meals  that  were  allowed  to  me.  Instead  of  din¬ 
ner  I  was  only  allowed  tea  in  the  evening,  with  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  toast.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  my  mother  and  sisters  had  gone  down 
to  dinner  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  I  had 
everj’thing  I  wanted.  Left  alone  by  the  fire  with 
my  teapot  and  kettle,  which  “  murmured  its  fairy 
song  ”  on  the  hob,  I  began  to  dream  as  usual,  till  I 
rememliered  that  I  ought  to  pour  some  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  into  the  teapot.  This  I  did  very  proper¬ 
ly,  and  then  again  subsided  into  my  dreamy  exist¬ 
ence,  from  which  I  was  presently  roused  by  the 
entrance  of  one  of  my  sisters,  bearing  in  her  hand 
a  plateful  of  a  pudding  which  was  a  great  favorite  (ff 
mine.  She  started,  screamed,  and  nearly  dropped 
the  plate  at  seeing  me. 

“  Tom  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  what  have  you  done  ?  ” 

“  Done  ?  I  ?  done  ?  what  V  “  I  responded  ;  and 
what  had  I  done  ?  I  had  not  touched  my  tea,  had 
not  moved  since  I  poured  the  water  into  the  tea¬ 
pot  ;  but  the  cause  of  my  sister's  alarm  was  soon 
made  clear  when  she  directed  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  made  teapot  and  kettle  change 
places.  The  silyer  teapot  was  simmering  half  on 
the  hob  and  half  on  the  fire,  discolored  and  spoilt, 
and  the  kettle  was  on  the  tablecloth,  on  which  it 
made  its  impression  with  most  uncjuestionable  dis¬ 
tinctness.  My  mother  soon  made  her  appearance, 
after  my  sister  had  returned  to  her  and  had  reported 
progress,  and  had  chided  me  well.  But  that  was 
not  attended  with  more  serious  results  than  the 
damage  done  to  the  silver  teapot  and  the  table¬ 
cloth. 

Other  instances  of  my  absence  of  mind  have 
been  followed  by  consequences  of  a  much  graver 
kind.  I  have  delayed  the  promised  assistance  to  a 
poor  tenant  till  he  was  carried  off  to  prison  fbr 
debt ;  1  have  neglected  to  summon  the  doctor  as  I 

tiromised  to  do  on  my  ride  homewards,  and  the 
ife  of  the  poor  invalid  has  been  nearly  lort ;  I  have 
to  record  against  myself  that,  with  good  abilities 
and  abundant  means  of  usefulness,  1  have  wasted 
many  years  of  my  life :  and  that,  without  any  evil 
intent  or  grudge  or  ill  will  against  any,  I  have 
done  as  much  harm  as  many  a  man  bent  on  mischief. 

I  have  profited  no  one  and  have  impaired  my  own 
energies  ;  and  though  I  have  now  overcome  my  un¬ 
fortunate  habit  to  a  certain  extent,  I  feel  that  I 
never  can  be  what  I  might  have  been,  and  am  still 
conscious  of  a  certain  listlessness  which  weakens  all 
my  actions.  I  could  moralize  forever  upon  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  day-dreaming  if  I  were  writing  an 
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easay  upon  the  subject ;  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  have  suffered  considerable 
annoyance  from  “absence  of  mind’*  may  amuse 
others  and  serve  to  induce  them  to  avoid  the  habits 
which  lead  to  it. 

When  I  was  about  five-and-twenty,  or  it  may  be 
a  little  younmr,  I  was  invited  to  spend  a  week  or 
ten  da^’s  in  the  house  of  “  a  great  man,”  who  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  his  party  and  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  man  of  the  time.  His  son  was  my 
coUe^  ftiend,  and  had  often  pressed  me  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  which  I  had  promised  to  do  again  and  again, 
but  was  as  often  prevented  by  some  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstance.  At  last,  on  the  occasion  of  a  musical 
festival  in  the  neighboring  town,  I  found  myself  at 
Broseley  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  persons  bent,  like  myself,  upon  hearing  the 
most  celebrated  singers  of  the  day.  On  my  first 
arrival,  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  many  strange 
faces,  the  restraint  which  a  new  place  and  a  certain 
awe  of  my  host  forced  upon  me,  compelled  me  to  be 
more  recollected,  and  I  conducted  myself  very  much 
like  other  people,  only,  I  should  imagine,  I  was 
duller  than  most.  After  I  became  more  at  my  ease, 
I  relapsed  into  my  old  habits,  and  soon  made  myself 
conspicuous  for  my  idiosyncrasy.  I  never  could, 
without  a  great  effort,  manage  to  be  in  time  for 
dinner.  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  dressing-time  always 
was  specially  a  dream-time ;  and  though  there  was 
nothing  elaborate  in  my  toilet,  I  always  consumed  a 
considerable  time  in  it  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  refer,  and  which  even  now  at  this  distance  of  time 
makes  me  hot  with  shame,  I  had  dawdled  more  than 
usual,  and  was  roused  by  the  loud  clang  of  the 
dinner-bell  to  greater  alacrity.  I  hurried  on  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  snatched  up  my  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  and  rushed  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  the  guests  were 
already  assembled  round  a  good  blazing  wood  fire. 
Somewhat  relieved  at  finding  that  I  was  not  too 
late,  1  crept  quietly  into  a  vacant  space  betbre  the 
fire,  and  stood  there  gazing  into  the  logs  of  burning 
wood  and  answering  such  questions  as  were  put  to 
me.  I  soon  became  conscious  of  a  «lull  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  of  the  fact  that  I  was,  for  some 
reason,  the  observed  of  all  beholders.  First  one 
and  then  another  looked  down  at  my  feet,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  tittered.  Roused,  annoyed, 
and  wondering,  I  felt  inclined  to  resent  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  such  unwarrantable  bad  manners. 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  my  feet  ?  They 
were  not  ugly  even  if  they  were  not  beautiful : 
they  were  not  deformed.  I  wore  shoes  and  stockings 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  as  I  always  hated 
whatever  is  called  “  loud  ”  in  dress,  I  felt  sure  I 
could  not  have  done  anything  to  provoke  observa¬ 
tion  or  remark.  Seizing  a  favorable  opportunity 
when  the  conversation  was  resumed  and  attention 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  diverted  from  me,  I  looked 
down  stealthily  at  my  own  feet  to  see  what  there 
could  be  to  praise  or  blame.  Imagine,  then,  my 
horror  when  1  found  m^  feet  stockingless  and  en¬ 
cased  in  red  morocco  slippers !  What  could  I  do  ? 
1  could  only  retreat  into  the  background  and  escape 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  room,  where  I  found 
my  neglected  silk  stockings  on  the  table,  where 
they  had  been  carefully  placed  by  the  servant,  and 
my  shoes  warming  themselves  before  the  fire.  In 
shame  and  confusion  I  put  them  on  and  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  I  found  empty,  and,  pro¬ 
voked  with  myself  and  every  one  else,  I  found 
my  way  into  the  dining-room  and  to  an  empty 

■  ■  . . . . - . . . : 


place  which  had  been  left  for  me.  I  was  chaffed 
considerably  upon  my  stupidity,  and  many  were 
the  inquiries  whether  my  feet  had  suffered  from 
cold. 

In  the  same  house,  and  during  the  same  visit,  I 
made  another  mistake  which  was  infinitely  more 
distressing.  On  one  of  the  vacant  days  when  no 
one  went  to  the  festival,  I  sauntered  at  leisure  over 
the  gardens,  which  are  celebrated  throughout 
England,  and  then  returned  to  the  house,  intending 
to  dream  away  an  hour  or  two  in  my  room.  After 
I  had  mounted  the  stairs  I -took  by  accident  the 
wrong  turn,  which  led  me  into  a  passage  or  corridor 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  which  led  to  my  room. 
The  doors  of  the  rooms  were  similarly  placed  and 
were  the  same  in  number.  I  opened  a  door,  found 
a  comfortable  room  which  I  did  not  doubt  to  be  my 
own,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire  and  | 
was  soon  enveloped  in  one  of  my  usual  mists  of 
thought.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  I  cannot  I 
tell  how  long,  the  door  opened  and  somebody  | 
walked  in,  shut  the  door,  gave  one  startled  exclaina-  ' 
tion,  and  rushed  out  again.  I  concluded  it  was  the 
housemaid,  and,  having  been  somewhat  roused  by 
the  exclamation,  called  to  her  to  come  in,  and  as¬ 
sured  her  that  she  did  not  disturb  me.  No  notice 
having  been  taken  of  my  assurance,  I  again  relapsed 
into  my  wonted  habit ;  and  again,  after  a  while,  the 
door  opened  slightly  and  some  one  looked  in  and 
then  retreated.  This  opening  and  shutting  of  the  : 
door  was  not  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  current  of  ' 
my  thoughts,  and  I  still  occupied  the  chair  by  the 
fire,  when  I  felt  the  presence  of  a  hand  on  my  ; 
shoulder  which  effectually  called  me  back  to  myself.  \ 
Startled  by  the  Interruption,  I  looked  up  and  saw  : 
the  lady  of  the  house  looking  at  me  sternly  and  in-  j 
quiringly  as  she  said,  —  j 

“  Mr.  Slender,  what  are  you  doing,  and  why  are  i 
you  here  ?  ”  ; 

“  Why  am  I  here  ?  ”  I  replied.  “  Why,  is  not  | 
this  my  room  ?  ”  j 

“  Your  room  ?  ”  said  Lady - .  “  No,  indeed !  I 

Look  around  you  and  see  if  it  looks  like  your  room !  j 
This  Is  Miss - ’s  room.” 

I  did  look  around  me,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  1 
saw  an  elaborately  belaced  toilet  table  which  might  | 
alone  have  sufficed  to  prove  that  I  was  not  in  my  | 
own  room.  I  stammered  forth  apologies,  entreated  ] 

Lady - to  explain  my  mistake  to  Miss - ,  if  | 

she  was  aware  of  it,  or  to  conceal  it  from  her  alto-  | 
gether  if  she  were  happily  ignorant  of  it.  Lady 

- ,  who  had  heard  before  from  her  son  of  my  ■ 

reputation  as  an  “  absent  man,”  understood  the  rem  i 
cause  of  my  mistake,  and  carried  me  off,-  in  the  i 
most  good-natured  way,  to  her  own  room,  where  she  ' 
read  me  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  insisted  upon  i 
the  necessity  of  my  attacking  the  real  root  of  the 
evil  with  eneigy  and  decision.  She  told  me  that  i 

Miss - had  gone  into  her  room  and  found  me  ' 

ensconced  in  her  chair,  and  that  she  had  sought  ; 

Lady - ’s  interference.  I  was  made  to  apologize  j 

in  propria  persona  to  Miss - .  That  was  the 

penalty  winch  Lady - insisted  on  mv  paying;  i 

and  during  the  remainder  of  my  visit  I  behaved  like 
other  people,  and  for  the  time  put  a  strong  curb  , 
upon  my  dreamy  habits.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  caused  me  considerable  annoyance,  and  I  could 
see  that  I  had  given  serious  offence  to  the  ladies  of 
the  party,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  safe  from  my 
intrusion  into  their  rooms. 

Another  instance  occurred  which  distressed  me 
considerably  at  the  time,  though  it  led  to  an  inti- 
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macy  which  has  never  diminished ;  and  this  is  per¬ 
haps  the  solitary  instance  I  can  record  of  any 
benefit  that  has  resulted  from  “  absence  of  mind.” 
It  happened  many  years  after  the  event  which  I 
have  just  related.  My  father  lived  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  since  his  second  marrisq^e,  as  I  inherited 
a  considerable  fortune  from  my  mother,  who  was 
his  first  wife,  I  rented  a  small  house  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Berkeley  Stjuare.  We  were  on  excellent 
terms,  and  my  only  unmarried  sister  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  us.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
our  meeting,  and  I  was  always  welcome.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  my  father  was  exceedingly  anxious  that 
1  should  meet  an  old  friend  of  his  who  liad  recently 
returned  from  India,  where  he  bad  passed  many 
rears  of  his  life  and  had  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
lie  and  my  father  had  been  great  friends,  and  their 
meeting  again,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  an  inter¬ 
val,  revived  all  recollections  in  which  my  mother’s 
memory  bore  a  very  prominent  part.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  my  father  was  particularly  anxious 
that  I  should  dine  with  him,  and,  in  fixing  the  day, 
had  consulted  me  as  to  my  engagements  so  that  I 
might  not  fail  him.  On  the  appointed  day  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  my  father  to  remind  me  of  my 
engagement  and  of  the  dinner  hour.  The  dinner 
hour  had  struck  when  my  servant  came  into  my 
room  to  say  that  the  brougham  had  been  waiting 
some  time  at  the  door  and  uat  I  should  be  late  if  I 
did  not  set  off  at  once.  I  was  scarcely  more  than 
half  dressed,  and  was  annoyed  with  myself  for  my 
want  of  punctuality.  1  hurried  as  much  as  I  could, 
jumped  into  my  brougham,  and  told  the  cosu;hman 
to  drive  on.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  next  door 
there  was  also  a  dinner  going  on,  and,  in  my  im¬ 
patience  to  arrive  at  my  father’s  house,  I  pulled  the 
check-string  sharply,  and  getting  out,  rushed  up  the 
steps  through  the  open  door  into  the  dining-room, 
where  a  large  party  was  assembled,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vacant  cbair.  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
thoughts  even  while  I  was  provoked  with  myself, 
and  took  very  little  heed  of  anybody  or  anything. 
The  only  thing  that  I  afterwards  seemed  to  remem¬ 
ber,  was  the  silence  which  immediately  followed  my 
arrival,  and  which,  if  I  considered  the  matter  at  all, 
I  probably  attributed  to  my  father’s  annoyance, 
which  would  only  have  increased  my  own  em¬ 
barrassment.  After  a  while  my  neighbor  addressed 
me  and  called  my  attention  to  a  picture  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece  opposite  to  me.  I  looked 
up  and  saw,  not  the  beautiful  portrmt  of  my  mother 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  is  sinnlarly  situated 
in  my  father’s  bouse,  but  a  very  exquisite  painting 
of  fruit  by  Sneider.  1  was  too  perplexed  to  answer 
the  question  which  had  been  put  to  me,  but  was 
sufficiently  aroused  to  summon  courage  to  look 
cautiously  round  the  room,  which  in  no  single 
feature  Veminded  me  of  my  father’s.  I  then  glanced 
with  hesitation  and  an  undefined  dread  round  the 
table,  and  at  once  saw  that  I  had  entered  the  wrong 
house  by  mistake,  and  that  my  host  was  my  father’s 
next-door  neighbor.  I  rose  and  apologized  for  my 
intrusion,  which  was  accounted  for  by  my  having 
made  my  coachman  pull  up  too  soon,  by  my  finding 
the  house-door  opened  and  the  servants  ready  to 
receive  me  and  ushering  me  into  the  dining-room, 
where  I,  of  course,  expected  to  find  my  father  and 
his  guests.  All  this  occurred  so  naturally,  that  no 
mistake  suggested  itself  to  my  mind ;  and  it  was  not 
till  my  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to  the  picture 
that  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  I  rushed 
off  to  my  father’s  house,  where  I  was  greeted  with 


reproaches,  which  I  soon  silenced  by  telling  them 
what  had  happened  to  me,  and  how  kindly  our 
next-door  neighbor  bad  pressed  me,  but  in  vain,  to 
stay  and  dine  with  him  and  take  the  vacant  place. 
I  raised  a  good  laugh  gainst  myself,  and  was  more 
inclined  to  converse  with  others  than  I  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  had  everything  gone  on  in  the 
orfinary  way.  My  father’s  I^ian  fiiend  looked 
kindly  at  me  as  he  said,  “  Well,  Tom,  had  you  seen 
what  1  once  saw  happen  through  the  forgetfulness 
of  an  absent  man,  you  would  never  rest  till  you  had 
cured  yourself  of  the  habit.”  Pressed  by  us  all,  he 
briefly  told  us  that  a  person  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  sufiTered  that  extreme  penalty 
through  the  inadvertence  of  a  man  who  forgot  to 
send  the  reprieve  in  time  to  delay  the  execution. 
“  That  man,  Tom,”  said  he,  “  has  never  lifted  up 
his  head  since,  and  has  resigned  a  post  of  consid¬ 
erable  imfiortance  and  emolument  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  dls<}ualified  for  it  by  ‘absence  of 
mind.’  ” 

1  am  now  an  elderly  man,  and  happily  can  speak 
of  all  this  as  a  state  of  mind  that  is  past.  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  have  been ;  but,  having  cured 
myself,  I  can  afibrd  to  speak  of  the  recollections  of 
an  absent  man,  and  laugh  with  you  at  the  absurdities 
of  which  I  have  been  guilty. 


IN  DIFFICULTIES.  — THREE  STAGES. 

SECOND  8TA0E.  —  WHITECROSS  STREET. 

After  I  had  been  abont  a  week  in  the  sponging- 
house  at  Bream’s  Buildings,  I  resolved  to  remove  to 
Whitecross  Street  Prison.  The  expenses  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  residence  at  the  former  place  were  more 
than  1  could  bear,  and  it  was  very  uncertain  wheth¬ 
er  I  could  get  out  of  prison,  except  by  going  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court;  although  the  only  pressing 
debt  I  had  was  that  of  twenty  odd  pounds,  for 
which  the  tailor  had  locked  me  up.  There  were 
other  people  to  whom  I  was  indebted.  There  was 
still  hanging  over  me  the  balance  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  whi^  about  a  year  before  my  marriage  I 
had  backed  for  a  friend,  who  had  not  only  failed  to 
meet  his  engagement,  but  had  failed  in  business  too. 

The  original  amount  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  but  I  had  paid  olT  half.  Then  there  was  a 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  owing  to  an  assurance-office  to 
which  I  had  been  joint  security  for  my  wife’s  broth¬ 
er,  who  had  borrowed  the  money  to  get  out  to  New 
Zealand.  Thus,  I  owed  altogether  some  three 
hundi|p3d  and  forty  pounds. 

The  moment  it  b^ame  known  that  I  was  in  diffi-  |  { 
culties,  every  person  to  whom  I  owed  a  penny  sent 
in  a  detainer  against  me.  I  tried  very'  hard  to 
compromise,  and  proposed  to  pay  by  quarterly  in¬ 
stalments.  I  pointed  out  to  my  creditors  that,  if  I 
were  kept  in  jail,  my  employers  must  hear  of  it,  and 
that  then  my  dismissal  was  certain ;  that  if  I  lost  my 
situation  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  that  if  I  did 
this  none  of  them  would  get  a  penny.  Somehow 
every  creditor  seemed  to  see  the  force  of  my  logic 
as  regarded  his  neighbor,  but  not  as  r^arded  him¬ 
self.  Each  pressed  hard  for  an  immediate  settle¬ 
ment  of  his  own  claim,  but  thought  that  the  others 
might  wait.  In  fact,  each  hoped  by  firightening  me 
to  cause  some  friend  to  come  forward  with  help. 

But  the  result  was,  that  at  the  end  of  a  week’s  con¬ 
finement  in  Bream’s  Buildings  I  was  further  off  from 
a  settlement  than  when  I  went  there.  An  old  law 
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yer,  who  was  a  fellow-sufferer  in  trouble,  strongly 
advised  me  to  move  to  Whitecroes  Street  “  They 
will  never  believe  you  are  in  earnest  about  going 
through  the  court  so  long  as  you  remain  here,*’  he 
said,  “  and,  what  is  more,  they  know  the  expenses 
you  incur  here,  and  will  always  think  you  have 
friends  behind  you  while  you  pay  them.” 

In  seven  days,  at  Bream’s  Buildings,  my  expenses 


had  been  as  follows :  — 

£  (.  i. 

Seven  dajn’  board  and  lodging  (turh  as  any  mechanic 
would  think  very  dear  at  a  pound  a  week)  .700 

Two  pints  of  ale  each  day,  at  6d.  a  pint  (proper  price,  4d.)  0  7  0 
Searching  the  sheriff's  book  (proper  charge.  Is.)  .  .036 

Four  mesaengen,  at  3s.  6d.  each  (any  oommUsionaire  would 

have  charged  Is.  each) . 0  10  0 

One  bottle  of  “sherry”  (second-rate  Cape,  at  Is.  6<f.)  .060 

Breaking  a  tumbler  (value  6d.) . 0  3  0 

Washing  a  few  shirts  and  socks  (my  wife  said  ktr  washer¬ 
woman  would  have  charged  from  3s.  to  3s.)  .  .070 


£  8  14  6 

As  a  commercial  traveller,  I  can  safely  say  that 
;  the  above  sum  would  have  kept  me  for  a  fortnight 
at  any  of  the  best  hotels  in  London  or  the  country. 
When  the  Paris  correspondents  of  our  firm,  Messrs. 
Bontempe,  sent  one  of  their  partner's  sons  over  to 
London  for  a  week,  during  which  time  he  remmned 
at  the  International  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  his  bill 

—  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  have  wanted  for 
nothing  during  his  sojourn  in  the  metropolis  — 
amounted  to  something  over  four  pounds.  It  is 
true  that  he  dined  out  three  days  of  the  seven,  but 
he  had  a  friend  to  dinner  on  two  of  the  evenings  he 
stayed  at  home.  And  I  rather  believe  that  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  as  well  as  of  the  accommodation, 
at  the  International  Hotel,  is  somewhat  superior  to 
that  at  Bream’s  Buildings. 

About  an  hour  or  so  after  I  announced  my  deter¬ 
mination  of  moving  to  the  street  of  the  White  Cross, 
old  One-eye  —  the  manager,  butler,  porter,  waiter, 
and  superintendent  of  the  sponging-house  —  ordered 
a  Hansom,  and  off  we  drove  together  to  the  great 
place  of  confinement  for  debtors.  Let  me  here  pay 
a  passing  tribute  to  this  guardian  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Bream’s  Buildings.  Cyclops  was  not  a  bad 
fellow,  and  however  infamous  is  the  system  which 
he  administered,  the  fault  is  not  his.  Arrived  at 
the  prison  gate,  I  paid  the  cabman,  and  offered 
One-eye  his  cab-fare  back  and  a  small  gratuity. 
But  he  would  take  neither. 

“  Don’t  you  think  of  me”  he  said,  “  you  ’ll  want 
all  you  have,  to  keep  yourself  and  that  poor  young 
missis  of  yonm.  When  you  ’re  up  in  the  world 
I  again,  I  ’ll  come  and  see  you,  and  take  anything  you 
like  to  offer  me.” 

I  was  handed  over  as  if  I  had  been  a  felon  to  the 
warder  at  the  gate.  The  iron-clad  doors,  the  barred 
gates,  —  the  one  door  being  shut  before  another 
was  opened,  —  the  cold  bare  walls,  and  the  contin¬ 
ual  nght  of  keys,  were  dreadfully  like  Newgate. 
Not  that  the  officiab  were  unkind  or  even  uncivil, 

—  far  from  it.  Here  also,  it  is  the  system,  and  not 
those  who  are  obliged  to  administer  that  system, 
that  I  find  fault  with.  From  the  moment  you  enter 
the  place  until  you  leave  it,  a  series  of  fiddle-fad¬ 
dling,  contemptible  rules,  serving  no  other  end  than 
that  of  annoying  the  prisoners,  are  felt  at  every  turn. 
When  I  first  went  to  that  place  of  detention  on  civil 
process, — which  ought  to  be  a  place  of  detention 
and  nothing  more,  —  I  had  lieen  ordered  by  the 
doctor  to  take  a  te;ispoonful  of  tonic  medicine  three 
times  a  day.  Of  this  I  had  a  small  bottle  in  my 
carpet-bag,  but  it  was  against  orders”  to  allow 
anting  in  the  shape  of  liquid  to  pass  the  gate 


without  the  prison  doctor’s  order,  and  the  doctor 
had  made  his  round  that  day,  and  would  not  be 
back  until  noon  on  the  day  following.  I  had  there¬ 
fore  to  go  twenty-four  hours  without  my  medicine. 
Upon  being  shown  up  to  the  receiving-ward,  I  found 
I  was  just  in  time  for  dinner ;  but  my  beverage  at 
the  meal  had  to  be  water.  Every  prisoner  is 
allowed  two  pints  of  beer,  or  a  pint  of  wine,  —  pro. 
vided  he  pays  for  it,  —  per  day,  but  he  must  have  it 
brought  in  before  one  1*.  M.  or  he  must  go  without 
until  next  day.  Every  prisoner  is  allowed  to  see, 
in  a  vile,  low  pot-house-looking  room  below,  two 
visitors  a  day,  and  no  more.  If  three  come  to  see 
him,  the  thi^  is  refused  admittance,  unless  some 
friendly  fellow-prisoner,  without  any  friends  of  his 
own,  takes  the  visitor  on  his  own  list.  On  Sunday 
no  visitors  whatever  are  admitted. 

In  my  case,  as  in  that  of  hundreds  of  other  pris¬ 
oners,  these  rules  about  visitors  proved .  ruinous.  It 
was  requisite  to  have  friends  who  could  see  my 
creditors,  talk  them  over,  and  either  bring  them  in¬ 
dividually  to  see  me,  or  come  to  inform  me  what 
was  doing.  The  only  persons  who  were  interested 
in  serving  me  were  my  wife,  her  father,  and  her 
brother.  The  former  could  hardly  come  to  see  me 
without  some  escort,  for  a  viler  set  than  some  of  the 
visitors,  or  a  viler  neighborhood  than  this  detestable 
prison  is  situated  in,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Thus,  when  my  wife  came  to  see  me,  my  list  of  vis¬ 
itors  for  the  day  was  filled  up  at  once,  for  she  was 
obliged  to  bring  some  one  with  her.  My  brother-in- 
law  was  a  clerk  in  an  accountant’s  office.  He  was 
very  active  in  getting  my  creditors  to  sign  a  paper 
releasing  me  from  the  detainers,  on  condition  that  I 
assigned  over  to  two  of  their  number  a  certain 
amount  of  my  salary  for  the  benefit  of  all.  If  he 
could  have  seen  me  whenever  he  liked,  and  brought 
one  or  two  of  my  creditors  with  him.  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  could  have  been  quickly  arranged.  If  he  could 
have  only  had  a  couple  of  evenings  or  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  talk  over  matters,  go  over  accounts, 
and  bring  three  or  four  of  my  chief  creditors,  all 
would  have  been  well.  As  it  was,  day  after  day 
passed  over  and  nothing  could  be  done.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  prisoners  might  read  their  sporting  newspapers ; 
they  might  lounge,  “  loaf,”  grumble,  swear,  and 
learn  from  the  sharpers  and  swindlers  among  them 
lessons  in  rascality  of  which  they  had  never  before 
had  the  least  idea;  but  to  see  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  friends  or  relatives,  or  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  their  means  would  allow.  No. 

After  a  fortnight  in  Whitecroes  Street  my  em¬ 
ployers  began  to  suspect  the  truth.  Their  solicitor 
made  inquiries,  and  making  the  worst  of  my  story, 
I  rtMieived  a  letter  from  the  firm,  saying  that 
Grumston,  Foxley,  and  Grumston  had  no  further 
need  of  my  services.  My  brother-in-law  called  at 
their  place  of  business,  and  tried  to  remonstrate 
with  old  Foxley,  the  managing  partner;  but  he 
would  listen  to  nothing,  aVid  curtly  said,  that  as  it 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house  that  any  one  who 
got  into  difficulties  should  be  dismissed,  they  had 
already  filled  up  my  place.  ^Vs  I  ha<l  now  nothing 
to  offer  my  creditors  and  no  place  to  lose,  I  had  but 
to  file  my  petition  as  a  bankrupt.  I  sent  for  a  solici¬ 
tor,  and  my  papers  were  made  out. 

According  to  that  most  extraordinary  collection 
of  anomalies  which  we  call  the  laws  of  bankruptcy, 
any  one  who,  when  a  prisoner  for  debt,  files  his  peti¬ 
tion  as  a  bankrupt,  must  wait  four  full  days,  and 
give  formal  notice  to  his  detaining  creditor,  before 
he  can  apply  for  his  discharge  from  prison.  Having 
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fulfilled  both  these  conditions,  I  went  up  —  still  in 
custody  —  before  the  Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  prison.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  looked  over  my  papers,  and  his  clerk  then 
asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  any  creditor  “  In  re 
Smith  ”  had  any  objection  to  my  being  discharged  ? 
Upon  this  a  crAlitor  rose  and  said,  “  I  oppose  the 
pnsoner’s  dischai^.”  The  Commissioner  at  once 
told  me  that  he  must  refuse  me  my  liberty  until  the 
choice  ot'  assignees,  which  would  tue  place  in  about 
a  fortnight.  My  solicitor  remonstrated,  and  told 
His  Honor  how  I  had  already  suffered  the  loss  of 
my  situation  by  imprisonment,  and  how  1  had  repeat¬ 
edly  endeavored  to  make  a  settlement  with  my 
ereilitors  before  filing  my  petition,  to  which  I  had 
been  driven  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  them  now 
that  I  had  no  salary  to  depend  upon.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  said  he  was  very  sorry  for  me,  but  that 
any  creditor  had  a  legal  right  to  oppose  my  dis¬ 
charge  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever  for  so 
dmng.  Thus  I  was  remanded  to  prison  for  another 
fortnight. 

Among  other  p«tty  annoyances  to  which  we  were 
subjected  at  Whitecross  Street,  was  that  of  being 
locaed  out  from  our  sleeping-rooms  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  seven  at  night,  and  thus  never  being 
able  during  the  whole  day  to  touch  water,  soap,  or 
hairbrush.  The  sleeping-rooms  consisted  of  a  very 
larn,  drea^',  cold  barrack-room  sort  of  place,  —  only 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  indignant  appeals  which 
would  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could 
any  barrack-room,  or  even  criminal  prison,  half  so 
bad  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom, — 
divided  into  so  many  bunks,  or  compartments,  each 
one  large  enough  to  hold  a  very  narrow,  small-sized 
bed.  Although  it  was  the  midst  of  a  very  cold  win¬ 
ter,  and  although  these  rooms  never  could  be  visited 
by  the  sun,  there  was  no  fire,  —  not  even  a  fireplace. 
Anything  like  the  deadly,  cellar-like  cold  of  this  vile 
hole,  I  never  felt  in  my  life ;  although  I  had  never 
been  used  to  luxuries.  The  beds,  from  their  size, 
must  have  been  intended  for  thin  school-boys:  from 
their  hardness,  for  Trappist  monks.  The  first  night 
I  lay  wretchedly  awake.  Two  very  thin  blankets 
were  all  between  me  and  the  cold  that  fbarful  long 
night.  In  the  next  bunk  to  me  there  was  a  French¬ 
man,  who  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
to  whom  I  had  been  of  some  little  use  in  interpreting 
during  the  day.  Hearing  me  shivering  with  cold, 
he  offered  to  lend  me  one  or  two  railway-rugs  he 
had  brought  with  him.  I  never  was  so  gratefiil  for 
anything.  I  rolled  myself  round  in  the  welcome 
rug,  and  towards  morning  dozed  oft’,  but  only  to  be 
roused  up  by  a  man  who  cleaned  the  shoes,  and  did 
odd  jobs  a^ut  the  place  for  the  prisoners  of  the 
ward,  calling  out,  “  Half  past  seven,  gents ;  time  to 
be  up!” 

There  was  in  each  bunk  a  small  basin,  in  which 
even  a  limited  wash  of  hands  and  face  could  not  be 
accomplishe<I  without  a  great  deal  of  difticulty.  It 
was  astonishing  to  observe  how  very  soon  the  most 
clean  and  trim-looking  among  us  became  as  careless 
and  as  dirty  in  their  persons  as  the  rest.  Nor  could 
it  well  be  otherwise.  Our  hurried  dressing  complete, 
we  had  to  move  oft’  into  the  general  sitting-room,  — 
in  appearance,  and  compound  smell  of  tobacco, 
beer,  tried  bacon,  and  salt  fish,  more  like  a  thieves’ 
kitchen  in  the  slums  of  St.  Giles’s  than  any  other 
place  I  ever  was  in.  Here  we  found  waiting  for 
ns  a  solid  enough  breakfast  of  fiied  bacon,  eggs, 
bread,  salt  butter,  and  strong,  if  not  good,  tea. 

By  nine  o’clock  this  meal  was  over  and  cleared 


away,  and  from  that  time  'until  ten  the  prisoners 
smoked,  talked,  played  at  backgammon,  or  otherwise 
amused  themselves.  There  was  an  open  court-yard, 
round  and  round  which  some  of  them  walked,  in 
pairs  or  alone.  Any  prisoner  who  had  a  solicitor 
could  see  him  in  what  is  caUed  the  Solicitor’s-room 
—  the  only  cheerful  room  in  the  whole  building  — 
and  remain  there  talking  with  him  as  long  as  need¬ 
ful.  But  friends  or  relatives  can  only  be  seen  in  a 
dark  and  abominable  place,  with  benches  and  tables 
set  out  like  a  very  low  tavern,  and  to  which  all 
females  who  come  to  see  the  prisoners  must  repmr. 
I  was  so  disgusted  with  much  that  I  saw  and  heard 
in  this  place,  that,  after  the  first  or  second  time  she 
came,  1  forbade  my  wife  returning  again  to  see  me. 
The  choice  of  assignees  in  my  bankruptcy  would 
take  place  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  preferred 
waiting  that  time  without  seeing  my  wife,  rather 
than  allow  her  to  come  to  such  a  place  again. 

At  ten  o’clock,  strangers  were  allowed  to  enter. 
For  such  persons  as  lived  in  the  far  west  of  London, 
or  in  the  suburbs,  this  hour  was  far  too  early,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  winter.  At  twelve,  all  strangers  had  to 
leave,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  never  could  make  out. 
At  two,  they  might  return ;  but  what  could  they  do 
in  the  mean  time  ?  I  have  heard  zigain  and  again 
of  poor  ladies  whose  husbands  were  in  Whitecross 
Street  having  to  walk  the  streets  of  that  loath¬ 
some  neighborhood  until  the  prison  opened  again 
at  two,  and  then  only  to  be  turned  out  again  at 
three. 

Two  was  our  dinner-hour.  The  plain  food  we 

f  ot  was  good  of  its  kind,  and  abundant  in  quantity, 
t  would  have  been  our  own  fault  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  for  the  prboners  of  each  ward  elect  from 
among  themselves  the  person  they  deem  most  fitted 
to  manage  their  affairs.  In  the  ward  where  I  was, 
there  was  a  caterer  who  had  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  everything,  and  to  collect  the  subsistence  money 
from  the  others.  His  accounts  were  overlooked 
daily  by  a  committee,  who  checked  every  item. 
Nor  was  the  living  by  any  means  expensive.  We 
had  a  substantial  breakfast,  a  good  plain  dinner, 
tea  in  the  evening,  and  cold  meat  if  we  liked  with 
the  latter,  for  about  two  shillings  a  day ;  we  were 
better  fed  than  in  Bream’s  Buildings  for  about  a 
tenth  of  the  sum  we  paid  there.  There  were  daily 
prayers  said  in  the  chapel  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
prison,  but  out  of  some  two  nundred  prisoners  not 
more  .than  a  dozen  or  so  attended  divine  service. 
Even  on  Sunday  there  were  never  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  present.  There  was  a  prevalent  idea  that 
the  regulation  forbidding  visitors  to  come  to  the 
prison  on  Sundays  —  a  then  recent  enactment  — 
had  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the 
debtors  to  go  to  church,  and,  John  Bull  l&e,  they 
determined  to  show  their  independence  of  spiritual 
control  by  not  attending  church  at  all.  ^nday 
was  a  very  dreary  day  with  us.  The  knowledge 
that  on  tlus  day  all  our  friends  and  relatives  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  come  and  see  us,  but  that  some 
cant  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  or  City  authori¬ 
ties  prevented  them,  was  enough  to  make  us  down¬ 
hearted  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  day  that  we  all  most 
cordially  hated.  I  must  add  that  the  Pharismeal 
rt^ulation  faUs  much  harder  upon  the  working  man 
than  upon  others.  The  wife  of  an  artisan,  journey¬ 
man,  or  laborer  who  is  in  prison  for  debt,  has 
in  most  cases  to  support  the  family  whilst  her 
husband  is  shut  up.  The  poor  woman  generally 
manages  to  scrape  together  a  few  shulings  in 
the  week  (a  bare  subsistence  for  herself  and 
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- ;  The  most  charming  of] 

which  they  ^  say  the  one  least  vUited 

these  de “Ichon,  a  town  nestling 
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He  m'Sp^o  the  mS»tV.of 
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with  every  shade,  s^ies  of  trees  uniting  1 

blackest  green,  ®  J^hich  cover  the  pre- 

“"r'"f£«i"reeS^^r- 

into  Spain,  — that  ot  t  „  ^  throng,  between 

thither  from  all  par  p,  invalids,  pleasure- 

the  months  of  May  and  Oct^r  »nval  J 

«;ekeTS,  and  surrounded  by  the 

promenade,  and  .•  gpenery  artist  could 

desire.  The  old  pan  o  possesses 

ited  by  the  tourists,  nor  need 

no  feature  of  attraction,  extending  from 

mer  residents  battery  or  thermal  estab- 

the  ancient  portion  to  th  y  ^  planted  with  a 

lishment,  eaUed  the  Kll4e  d’Etigny. 

double  row  of  trees,  a  nromenatle  of  Bagncres 
This  all6e  is  the  fashionable  promeni^^^ 

de  Luchon,  and  r»  f ^^y.  Fashionabty- 

ing  spectacle  at  alj  houra  beneath  the 

dressed  ladira  ft™''  “P  . .  gentlemen  (for 

trees,  attended  by  fancifu  y  ^  given  to 

when  a  Frenchman  in  hats,  coats, 

launch  into  the  wildest  ^  ^ 

and  neck-ties),  oFtheir  language 

volubility  ^'‘aust  the  suj^rl  t  ^  ^ 

in  admiration  ot  the  9^*  y  ^beir  hotels 

hour  approaches  the  loung  various  excur- 

hJ  their  to”*”;"’  the  m»»t»i™  <»  “e 
sionista  stream  back  t^oatrians  hurry  along 
Hen,  .  few  limpms  ™rt!e,  of  noisy 

beneath  the  shelter  ot  th  »  doors, 

Frenchmen  g?}®P,  ®””bontpeS  whips,  and  turning 
shouting,  cracking  long-  ,  ”  gpurs  which, 

out  their  heels  to  ®9P'*y,  1,.^,  bound  to  assume, 

as  cavaliers,  they  ^"7 '^ItX  rfXnutes  after, 
From  a  quarter  ?  {Jp  ™  Each  hotel 

Luchon  the  All^e  d’Etigny  is 

—  and  every  second  hoi^  m  v 

one  —  sends  forth  its  m  — Kich  he  can  stagger, 

with  the  heaviest  bell  un  poor  unfor- 
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a  faint  sound  of  music  in  t  All(4e  d’Etiirny 

open  ®P“*^i”tond  ni-hUy  channn  the  ritit- 
"'“rnLn^  d^  Son  Sit/'lnnee,  njo»c,  mi 
*”t^^le^ous.  Such  is  fashionable  Luchon,  a 
T  T\  MirSce  where  the  summer  days  may  be 
cWrtul,  idle  pl^  away  pleasantly  enough,  inde- 
idled  and  ®“^^arveUously  beautiful  excursions 

pendently  of  Ae  marveuouj^^^^.^j^ 

to  be  made  gtart  from  the  ditferent 

Early  every  valleys  though  it  is  very  rare- 

hotels  to  explore  the  valle)^ 

ly  that  pedestrians  to  m  tbe 

enees,  the  touriste,  ®  on  foot. 

guides,  ^  ^be  doors,  the  ladies  and  gen- 

Horses  are  brought  to  by  a  guide  gen¬ 
tlemen  mount,  the  party  canters 

erally  picturesque  j  ‘'“*r“® i'  wlv  Val  de  Lys, 
down  de'venasque,  the  charming  ^c 

the  rugged  Porte  .pleasant  excursions 

d’Oo,  or  some  other  oUhe  ma^ .  j 
to  be  made  Irom  the  Xmazones  a  louir, 

rather  startling  t“?^”P .  exauisite  riding-dresses, 

furnish  the  ladi^  with  "ves  In  white 

while  the  g®”^'®”'®Pwbe*waist  with  a  broad  scarlet 

trousers  bound  round  the  wmst  wim 

sash,  Spanish  ^^®®b^^®^“TCbase  of  everv-  French 
crimson  sash  is  the  fire  p  country.  This 

tourist,  the  second  is  the  whip  ot  toe  coun  ^ 
whip  has  a  ol^ort^ndle  and  a  long  ^ 

as  paint  and  ribbons  c  owner  is  sometimes 

and  tiresome  ^  succession  of  sharp,  pis- 

able  to  pi-oduce  by  ®®/77®7Spert  be  made  to 
tol-like  cracks,  which  ma>  the  while 

mark  the  time  of  bis  head  like  a  huge 

the  long  ™  is  considerable  excitement 

attending  the  learning  ^  twining 

bein^  bUnSk  or  affectioLtely  saluting  hw 

fondly  round  his  necK  o  overcome  and  the  art 
lacei'^but  tbe  difficMti^  onre  ^vereo^^^  ^ 

mastered,  nothing  bis  skill ;  and  it  is  no 

to  make  a  constant  displaj  ot  his  sx“^  ^ 

unusual  thing  to  j  borses  to  the  wildest 

French  tourists  urging  them  h^  ^bips, 

trots  by  .  the  ince^santcr^^^;^^  by  demons, 
whooping  ^be  whil  ^^gbon  but  little  need  be 
For  the  old  town  o  majority  of 

said.  It  is  as  narrow  and  dirtj  ^  Xtion  of 

old  French  towns,  and  h^  toejame^pop^.^^^^ 
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the  hotel  P’f0P"®^”J?7race3  interspersed  with  na- 
ing  of  foot  and  which  are  chiefly 

tional  dances  in  nationa  ^  insipidity  totally 
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foreign  to  tbe  ^r^e  ^  ribbon8,endeayor 

The  youths  who,  ^  into  their  actions,  evi- 

deXTJlol  »»vSd  to.  .b.y  to 
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themselTes,  for  in  their  attempted  mirth  and  merri¬ 
ment  there  is  the  consciousness  that  they  are  brought 
together  and  dressed  in  strange  costume,  not  Tor 
their  own  gratification,  but  fi}r  the  amusement  of 
the  fashionable  visitors,  who,  fix>m  roughly-erected 
stands,  scan  them  through  opera-glasses,  as  if  it  were 
a  ballet  at  a  Paris  theatre  they  were  witnessing. 

'  Far  difierent  is  such  a  scene  to  a  genuine  people's 
fSte,  where  the  villagers  gather  together,  bent  on 
extracting  as  much  enjoyment  as  pomible  fix)m  sour 
wine  ana  vigorous  smtatory  exercise.  A  merr}’ 
gleeful  party  of  country  folks  assemble  towards  the 
close  of  day,  in  any  available  open  space  in  or  near 
the  town.  As  it  grows  dark  a  few  colored  paper 
lamps  are  swung  across  the  street,  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  takes  up  its  position  on  two  planks  elevated  on 
a  couple  casks.  From  this  elevation  a  boy  with 
a  fidale,  a  man  with  a  double-bass,  and  an  idiot 
with  a  drum,  discourse  sweet  music  with  an  appall¬ 
ing  recklessness  to  concord,  and  to  these  strains 
dance  some  twenty  or  thirty  couples  of  merry- 
hearted,  light-footed  girls  and  yout^,  who  in  the 
pauses  refiresh  themselves  with  copious  draughts  of 
wine,,cheap  to  the  purse  and  vinegary  to  the  palate. 
Gay  and  happy  are  the  dancers,  as  if  their  fioor  was 
of  the  choicest  manpeterie,  their  lamps  the  most 
gorgeous  chandeliers,  their  orchestra  Coote  and 
Tiniiey’s,  and  their  wine  Moet’s  or  Clicquot’s  finest 
brand ;  while  round  about  them  stretches  an  elderly 
and  fsided  fringe  of  the  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  of  the  town,  looking  on  admiringly  at  the 
youi^er  generation  enjoying  itself.  All  is  conduct¬ 
ed  with  me  greatest  propriety,  though  the  amount 
of  muscular  exercise  introduced  into  a  quadrille 
might  astonish  those  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed 
to  lounge  through  the  figures  so  listlessly  in  an 
English  ball-room ;  and  if,  when  about  midnight 
the  merrymakers  disperse,  one  or  two  of  them 
walk  somewhat  unsteadily,  it  is  most  charitable  to 
suppose  that  so  much  waltzing  has  made  them 
giddy. 

Of  these  people’s  filtes  the  most  notable  is  that 
held  yearly  on  the  15th  of  August  at  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Lanins,  situated  two  or  three  miles  from 
Eaux  Bonnes,  another  of  the  Pyrenean  watering- 
places,  where  a  strong  mineral  spring  and  exquisite 
scenery  have  caused  the  erection  of  a  cluster  of 
hotels,  a  canno,  and  a  thermal  establishment. 

In  a  quaint  old  market-place,  surrounded  by  pic¬ 
turesque  buildings,  and  with  a  queerly-carved  foun¬ 
tain  for  a  centre,  the  fete  is  held.  Two  or  three 
hundred  men  and  women,  attired  in  the  full  dress 
picturesque  costume  of  the  country,  meet  there  to 
dance  the  national  dances  to  the  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  somewhat  monotonous  music  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor;  but  it  is  neither  the  music  nor  the  dancing 
that  attracts  tourists  every  15th  of  August  to  the 
little  town,  but  the  strange  faces  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous  dresses  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  so  veiy’  lieau- 
tiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a 
stage  effect,  that  Mr.  Grieve  has  not  painted  the 
scenery,  and  that  Mr.  Harris  has  not  arranged  the 
groups  and  dances.  'There  are  women  with  scarlet 
capulets  or  hoods  and  delicately  embroidered 
scarfs;  there  are  men  in  elaborately-worked  shirts 
and  knee-breeches,  supported  by  the  never-failing 
crimson  sash  of  Southern  France;  there  are  old 
Spaniards  in  long  sheepskin  cloaks  reaching  to  their 
heels;  there  are  voung  Spaniards  in  handsome 
dresses,  in  which  all  the  brightest  colors  are  so  ar¬ 
tistically  mingled  as  to  show  none  predominant; 
there  are  guides  in  their  bright  gay  holiday  attire. 


old  women  somewhat  more  sombrely  dressed,  but 
still  with  the  crimson  capulet,  and  oftentimes  show¬ 
ing  in  their  ornaments  rich  jewelry  and  rough  but 
elaborate  gold  filigree  work ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
numerous  Spanish  priests,  shovel-hatted  and  black- 
gowned,  who  do  not  scruple  to  mix  with  people, 
and  relax  their  grim  countenances  as  the  crowd 
moves  hither  and  thither  about  them,  full  of  life, 
happiness,  and  animation,  while  the  monotonous 
thumping  pf  the  tabor  and  the  dismal  bleating  of 
the  pipe  rise  above  the  laughter  and  shouting  ot  the 
merrymakers. 

The  windows  of  the  houses  round  the  market-place 
are  mostly  let  to  tourists,  who  come  from  all  parts 
to  be  present  at  this  singular  f5te ;  and  the  elaborate 
Parisian  toilets  of  the  ladies  contrast  strangely  with 
the  charming  picturesqueness  and  quaint  originality 
of  a  scene,  to  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  do 
justice.  The  young  actors  in  the  revel  are  mostly 
good-looking,  partaking,  as  is  natural,  more  of  the 
Spanish  than  the  French  in  their  style  of  face. 
Many,  indeed,  of  both  men  and  women  are  remark¬ 
ably  hanilsome,  with  glossy  black  hair  and  large  and 
lustrous  dark  eyes ;  but  early  old  age,  particularly 
with  the  women,  detracts  much  from  their  good 
looks,  some  of  apparently  not  more  than  thirty  or 
thirty-five  being  wrinkled,  haggard,  and  elderly 
looking. 

To  watch  the  dancers,  to  stroll  from  group  to 
group,  to  gaze  on  the  handsome  animated  ^es,  the 
strange  costumes,  and  the  picturesque  surroundings, 
is  alone  worth  the  journey  to  Laruns.  To  miss  the 
fete  of  the  15th  of  August  is  to  lose  one  of  the 
prettiest,  gayest,  and  liveliest  scenes  that  the  most 
fertile  brain  can  imagine ;  and  though  guides  and 
hotel-keepers  at  other  Pyrenean  towns  pooh-pooh 
the  affair,  and  endeavor  to  dissuade  tourists  from 
travelling  to  see  it,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to 
pay  no  heed  to  such  interested  advice,  but,  de¬ 
spite  the  inconveniences  of  crowded  conveyances 
and  hotels,  to  journey  to  Laruns  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

To  return  to  the  pleasant  town  of  Bagneres  de 
Luchon,  from  which  the  fStes  have  ledus  far  astray. 
Amongst  its  numberless  attractions  and  advantages 
one  must  not  remain  unnoticed,  which  might  influ¬ 
ence  many  a  muscular  pedestrian  and  hardy  moun¬ 
taineer  in  making  it  his  head-quarters,  and  that  is 
its  proximity  to  many  of  the  high  peaks  and  lolly 
passes  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  though  when  compared 
with  the  Swiss  mountains  they  are  but  very,  very  few 
who  attempt  to  scale  the  giants  which  tower  above 
the  little  town,  and  consequently  good  and  experi¬ 
enced  guides  are  not  always  to  be  met  with.  An 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  who  has  re¬ 
sided  for  some  years  in  the  district,  has  played  the 
part  of  explorer,  and  has  published  a  small  guide¬ 
book  to  the  mountains,  which  is  the  only  reliable 
source  of  information  in  the  English  language. 
F rom  Luchon  is  made  the  ascent  of  the  monarch  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Maladetta,  which,  though  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  point  of  height  when  compared  to  Mont 
Blanc,  being  little  over  eleven  thousand  feet,  offers 
sufficient  dangers  and  hardships  to  tempt  the  am¬ 
bitious  climber  to  reach  its  highest  point,  the  Pic 
Nethou.  Two  days  are  required  for  ^e  expedition, 
and  those  two  days  of  severe  exertion  for  the  pe¬ 
destrian.  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  the  boun¬ 
dary  ridge  of  France  and  Spain  is  crossed  by  the 
Porte  de  Venasque  (for  the  monarch  is  situatM  in 
the  latter  country),  and  about  one  third  of  the  as¬ 
cent  made  to  where  a  few  overhanging  rocks,  just 
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below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  afford  shelter  for 
the  night.  On  a  bed  of  pine-leaves  and  stones  the 
tourists  and  guides  sleep,  if  possible,  a  roaring  tire 
being  kept  up  throughout  the  night,  and  before  day¬ 
break  the  party  starts  from  this  resting-place,  known 
as  the  cave  of  the  Kencluse,  and  after  some  hours 
over  steeply  sloping  snow  and  glacier,  and  a  perilous 
passage  across  a  terribly  narrow  isthmus  of  rock, 
called  the  Pont  de  Mahomet,  reach  the  summit,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  above  everything,  and 
of  enjoying  a  marvellously  beautiful  panorama,  ex¬ 
tending,  especially  on  the  Spanish  side,  an  almost 
fabulous  number  of  miles.  The  descent  and  return 
to  Luchon  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  day, 
though  only  by  the  hardy  pedestrian,  involving,  as 
it  does,  at  least  fifteen  hours  on  foot,  exclusive  of 
rests. 

For  the  less  daring  tourist  there  are  many  excur¬ 
sions  to  lie  made  from  Luchon  with  far  smaller 
amount  of  hazanl  and  fatigue.  The  hill  known  as 
Superbagnbres,  rising  immediately  behind  the  town, 
is  comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  and  affords  a 
charming  prospect;  but  the  one  trip  every  visitor 
is  called  upon  to  make,  is  to  the  exijuisite  little  Lac 
d’Oo. 

The  great  want  in  the  PjTenees  is  water,  none  of 
the  lakes  even  approaching  in  size  those  of  our 
own  country,  consequently  every  roadside  pool  and 
mountain  tarn  is  magnified  into  a  lake.  The  Lac 
d’Oo  is  not  even  the  largest  of  these,  but  owing  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  mountain  scenery 
around,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  a  cascade  which 
falls  into  it  from  a  con.si(lerablc  height,  it  is  looked 
upon,  and  rightly,  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  is  the  favorite  excursion  from  Bagneres 
de  Luchon.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  catalogue  of 
names  of  the  many  excursions  to  be  made  from  this 
charmingly  situated  town,  but  a  visitor  need  never 
be  at  a  k>ss  for  such  information  while  guides  and 
hotel-keepers  flourish,  and  to  a  stay-at-home  stranger 
such  a  catalogue  would  be  names  only,  for  to  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  no  description 
can  do  justice.  The  vivid  hues  of  nature,  the  va¬ 
riegated  foliage,  the  grand  mountain  outline,  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  the  piturcs<iue  costumes,  are  all 
e(iually  indescribable. 

Unfortunately  for  tourists  the  conveyances  from 
one  place  to  anotlier  in  the  Pyrenees  are  by  no 
means  well  ordered,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
rapid,  well-appointed  Swiss  diligences,  the  tedious, 
dilapidated,  lumbering  old  coaches,  which  lurch  and 
stagger  over  the  lower  passes,  will  present  a  sad 
contrast. 

The  traveller  who  engages  a  seat  in  the  banquette 
must  be  prepared  to  take  iiis  place  on  a  hard  board 
some  eight  inches  wide,  with  a  stiff  leathern  apron 
cramping  his  legs,  and  with,  probably,  a  tobacco¬ 
smoking,  garlic-chewing  peasant  on  either  side,  and 
a  baking  sun  scorching  full  upon  his  face,  lie  must 
be  prepared  for  snail-like  crawling  up  hill,  for 
screams,  sbouts,  and  whip-crac-kings  from  the  driver, 
who,  with  a  dingy  blouse,  a  rank  cigar,  a  black 
sausage,  and  a  long-thonged  whip.  Is  seated  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  him,  and  for  joltings,  jerkings, 
and  bumpings  every  ten  yards.  lie  must  start  on 
his  journey  with  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
patience,  a  tolerably  well-filled  purse,  and,  if  he 
proposes  to  stray  far  from  the  beaten  track,  with  not 
too  great  a  notion  of  cleanliness  In  hotel  accommo¬ 
dation  or  niceties  in  cooking ;  but  still,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Pyrenees  when  next  he  starts  upon 


bis  holiday  trip ;  and  if  be  proposes  to  make  a  so¬ 
journ  of  any  duration,  no  better  head-quarters  can 
possibly  be  found  during  the  summer  months  than 
Bagneres  de  Luchon.  For  the  winter  Bagneres  de 
BIgorre,  a  town  twenty-one  miles  distant  from  Lu¬ 
chon,  Is  a  very  favorite  resort,  bidding  fair  in  time  to 
rival  Pail,  that  great  head-Kjuarters  of  invalid  and 
warmth-loving  English ;  in  the  hot  months,  however, 
it  is  comparatively  deserted,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  seeking  the  cooler  climate  of  the 
mountain  towns.  However  pleasant  Bagnhres  may 
be  as  a  winter  residence,  it  is  but  little  calculated 
for  a  resting-place  for  the  summer  tourist,  being 
away  from  the  higher  mountains,  overpoweringly 
hot,  and  sadly  expensive.  There  are  many  charm¬ 
ing  walks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  certain  small 
heights,  the  scalers  of  which  are  rewarded  by  beau¬ 
tiful  views;  but  when  the  traveller  can  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  be  will  hardly  be 
satisfied  with  the  views  he  obtains  of  them  from  the 
hills  about  Bagneres  de  Bigorre. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  a  curious  mode 
of  catching  pigeons  is  practised,  which  has.  at  all 
events,  the  merit  of  novelty  to  the  g;reater  portion 
of  those  who  see  it.  To  the  top  of  long  slender 
poles  small  baskets  are  fixed  at  a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  These  baskets,  con¬ 
taining  men  and  sometimes  children,  sway  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  wind  in  a  manner  which  threat¬ 
ens  momentarily  to  precipitate  the  occupants  to  the 
earth,  but  without  fear  they  maintain  their  positions, 
and  skiliully  throw  and  fix  nets  to  trap  the  pigeons, 
which  in  the  autumn  months  flock  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  thousands.  In  this  sport  (if  it  may  be 
dignified  by  the  name)  they  are  usually  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  as  yet  no  adventurous  tourists  have 
volunteered  to  take  a  part  in  it,  they  preferring  to 
join  in  the  greatest  humbug  ever  pracUsed  upon 
cockney  hohday  makers,  —  a  liear  hunt.  In  the 
winter  a  hardy  sportsman  stands  a  chance  of  meet¬ 
ing  Bruin,  but  during  the  hot  months,  when  food  is 
plentiful  in  the  woods,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  track 
the  bears  to  their  haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  all  but 
impenetrable  forests.  This  fact  none  know  lietter 
than  the  guides ;  nevertheless,  to  them  hunting-pai^ 
ties  are  sources  of  revenue,  and  conseijuently  two 
or  three  are  usually  organized  during  the  tourist 
season.  How  the  guides  and  hunters  must  laugh  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  preparations  and  big  talk  pre¬ 
paratory  to  such  an  expedition !  What  a  joke  it 
must  be  to  them  to  see  Frenchmen  (Engllsh^n  are 
not  often  caught)  arming  themselves  with  weapons 
of  which  they  have  but  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
use,  and  girding  themselves  with  paraphernalia  with 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  a  way  through 
the  thick  forests.  They  can  well  afford  to  laugh, 
too,  can  the  guides,  for  they  are  well  paid  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  may  have 
to  encounter.  The  party  starts,  spruce  in  dress, 
polished  in  weapons,  and  bragging  in  language ;  it 
returns  sad  and  dejected,  footsore  and  weary,  r.ag- 
ged  and  torq  in  dress,  battered  and  bruised  in 
weapons,  and  with  a  doleful  account  of  having 
re.acheil  a  cave  where  some  bt'ars  had  been  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  noble  sfiorts- 
men  will  possibly  consider  themselves  justified  in 
saying,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  that  they  very  nearly 
allot  a  liear  during  their  summer  tour  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  With  the  izard  (the  chamois  of  the  Alps)  a 
good  shot  is  far  more  likely  to  have  sport  th.in  with 
the  bear,  but  the  difficulties,  hardships,  and  dangers 
of  the  chase,  deter  the  majority  of  pleasure-seekers. 
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and  it  is  only  the  best  and  most  experienced  guides 
who  are  ((uaiified  to  lead  the  adventurous  sportsman 
amongst  the  rocks,  precipices,  and  glaciers  of  the 
izard’s  home,  though  even  in  summer  one  of  the 
timid  creatures  will  occasionally  wander  down 
near  the  dwellings  of  men.  Then  there  is  bustle, 
confusion,  and  excitement  in  the  village ;  old  guns 
are  hunted  up,  formidable  knives  are  sharpened,  and 
the  inhabitants  turn  out  to  search  for  the  unfortunate 
animal  who  has  ventured  from  his  mountain  home, 
and  if  he  be  discovered,  but  little  chance  has  he  of 
escaping  the  fate  of  the  cooking-pot. 

To  the  sportsman  secure  of  toot,  steady  of  head, 
and  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardship,  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  atford  a  promising  field ;  to  the  scaler  of 
break-neck  peaks  the  Franco-Spanish  boundary 
offers  nearly  as  many  perils  as  the  Alps ;  to  the  in¬ 
valid  the  strong  mineral  springs  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  cure;  to  the  delicate  the  climate  promises  soft 
mildness  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  the  artist  the 
landscape  claims  equal  admiration  with  that  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  and  to  f^  tourist  the  entire  district  offers 
majesty  of  scenery,  antiquities,  never-ending  novel¬ 
ties,  and  altogether  as  pleasant  a  trip  as  can  be 
made  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding  the  cost  of  a 
tour  through  Switzerland. 

THE  CROQUET  SEASON. 

The  croquet  season  is  supposed  to  be  setting  in 
this  year  with  unusually  fine  and  encouraging  pros¬ 
pects.  Croquet  has  accjuired  an  established  posi¬ 
tion,  like  cricket,  or  waltzing,  or  grouse-shooting, 
and  diversions  multiply  their  own  popularity  as  raj)- 
idly  as  capital  multiplies  itself.  Besides,  croquet 
has  really  solid  and  inexpugnable  claims  to  popular¬ 
ly.  It  is  more  than  a  diversion.  It  is  a  business. 
The  author  of  the  New  Handbook  is  carried  by 
the  natural  zeal  of  the  specialist  even  still  further. 
Croquet,  he  sententiously  declares,  “  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  fi^m  a  pastime  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.” 
Perhaps  this  is  a  shade  in  excess  of  the  fact,  unless 
the  author  proposes  to  add  to  inductive  and  deduc¬ 
tive  a  new  class  of  seductive  sciences,  in  which  clear¬ 
ly  his  own  pursuit  will  be  entitled  to  a  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  rank.  Anything  which  furthers  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  man  as  a  social  animal  merits  the 
approval  of  the  wise,  and  anything  which  brings 
young  men  and  young  women  together  must  o^ 
viousTy  develop  their  sociality.  At  croquet  the 
stoic  may  smile  and  the  epicurean  exult,  while  even 
the  cynic  can  say  nothing  worse  than  that  it  is  much 
less  a  matter  of  social  development  than  a  matter 
of  trim  ankles  and  Balmoral  boots.  The  author  of 
the  Handbook  unfairly  gives  a  handle  to  the  cynic, 
for  he  admits,  with  profound  serenity,  that  “  one  of 
the  most  prominent  reasons  of  the  pleasure  that  men 
take  in  the  game  is  the  sight  with  which  they  are 
indulged  of  a  neatly-turned  pair  of  ankles  and  pret¬ 
ty  boots.”  M.  Dumas,  we  may  notice,  has  written 
of  the  glories  of  a  rainy  day  in  Paqis  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  finds  the  same  gracious  sftiree  of  enjoy- 
mefit  in  muddy  streets  which  we  are  thus  supposed 
to  find  in  croquet.  It  is  true  that  one  pair  of  go¬ 
loshes  is  enough  to  spoil  all  one’s  pleasure.  Goloshes 
are  the  bane  of  croquet,  just  as  melted  butter  is  the 
bane  of  cookery.  The  lady  with  such  signal  insen- 
sibibility  to  the  Fitness  of  Hiings  as  to  M  capable 
of  wearing  goloshes  on  a  croquet-lawn  little  knows 
what  damage  she  is  inflicting,  not  only  on  her  own 
popularity,  hut  upon  the  clmnces  of  success  of  all 
ner  sisters  in  the  field.  For  goloshes  seem  to  dif¬ 


fuse  an  atmosphere  of  vulgarity  and  ugliness  which 
tarnishes  all  the  boots  and  ankles  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  are  an  illustration  of  the  temperament 
which  is  proverbially  described  as  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolLsh.  The  wearer  may  escape  a  catarrh, 
but  she  loses  her  lovers.  She  must  have  a  ven- 
mean  soul  if  she  suffers  a  mere  utilitarian  care  for 
her  health  to  obliterate  more  ethereal  and  aesthetic 
considerations.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  flirting  with  a  woman  whose  feet  be¬ 
neath  her  petticoat,  like  two  big  black  boats,  steal 
in  and  out.  A  pretty  face  counts  for  less  than 
nothing  to  the  man  on  whose  eye  the  ghastliness  of 
goloshes  has  once  thrust  itself  from  beneath.  The 
7)1  ulier  foi-7)wsa  xuperne  who  finishes  in  goloshes  is  as 
grievous  and  disgusting  an  anomaly  as  a  mermaid, 
and  not  nearly  so  romantic.  This  undoubted  re¬ 
pugnance  which  every  sensible  votary  of  croquet 
entertains  for  a  vision  of  ill-covered  feet  may  seem 
to  show  that  the  cynic’s  view  of  the  raison  d’etre  of 
this  diversion  is  more  correct  than  most  ladies,  at 
all  events,  would  choose  to  admit.  But  in  truth 
such  a  theory  is  flippant  and  inadequate.  It  con¬ 
founds  a  single  condition  of  the  game  with  its  ulti¬ 
mate  design.  Croquet  is  highly  decorous  flirtation 
in  a  pleasant  disguise.  It  is  a  less  perilous  form 
than  waltzing,  because  waltzing  is  an  affair  of  two, 
and  affairs  of  two  may  be  transformed  from  the 
harmless  into  the  dangerous  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Croipet,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  an  affair  of  at  least  three.  Two  may  play, 
it  is  true,  but  obviously  to  play  croquet  tete-a-tete 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  advertisement  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  alliance  in  the  Owl  or  the  Morning  Post. 
No  mother  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty  could 
tolerate  such  intimacy  in  a  needy  man,  and  no  man 
who  was  not  needy  would  allow  himself  to  fall  into 
such  an  indiscretion.  In  an  ordinary  way  a  croquet 
party  consists  of  eight,  and  no  swain  or  maiden  can 
run  into  too  grave  flirtations  in  the  sight  and  within 
earshot  of  six  other  persons. 

A  man  with  profound  experience  in  ball-room 
flirtations  may  find  all  his  experience  useless  and  | 
all  his  skill  baffled  in  the  more  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  croquet-ground.  The  dj)en  air  always 
checks  excessive  emotion,  and  the  affectation  of 
emotion  which  passes  muster  by  the  light  of  wax- 
candles  is  insufferable  and  absu^  under  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Life  has  a  very  different  aspect  at  two  in 
the  morning  from  that  which  it  presents  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Then,  again,  at  croquet  champagne 
does  not  flow,  and  there  is  no  music ;  and  a  man 
who  would  plunge  headforemost  into  any  matri¬ 
monial  or  other  gulf  under  the  influence  of  sweet 
sounds  finds  himself  the  soberest  of  beings  when 
the  click  of  the  balls  and  the  disputing  voice.s  of 
the  players  are  the  only  music  to  be  heard.  Sobri¬ 
ety'  IS  the  prime  characteristic  of  croquet.  The  flir¬ 
tation  which  it  permits  or  inculcates  to  its  votaries 
is  thoroughly  seemly  and  harmless.  It  is  flirtation 
.in  which  the  curate  may  indulge  without  compro¬ 
mising  the  dignity  of  his  austere  profession,  and 
at  which  even  a  rector  may  smile  without  forfeit¬ 
ing  the  lofty  majesty  of  his  position.  A  ball-room 
flirtation  may  end  in  anything  up  to  an  elope¬ 
ment.  The,  flirtation  of  the  croquet-ground  is  of 
the  more  modest  kind,  which  cheers,  but  never  ine¬ 
briates. 

The  writer  of  the  new  Handbook  admits  that, 
before  croquet  was  elevated  from  a  pastime  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  most  people  took  the  fHvolous 
ground  that  it  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
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“barmleas  flirtations  and  other  delicate  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex.”  The  phrase  is  worth  notice.  A 
light  form  of  making  love  to  a  woman  b  spoken  of 
as  “a  delicate  attention”;  and  flirtation,  that  most 
arduous  and  truly  hazardous  undertaking,  b  de¬ 
scribed  as  if  it  meant  no  more  than  handing  an  ice 
or  running  to  fetch  a  chair.  There  b  a  deplorable 
levity  about  such  a  way  of  talking.  If  it  were  {gen¬ 
eral,  if  ladies  dbeovered  and  men  were  conscious 
that  flirtation  was  only  a  delicate  attention,  like 
taking  a  lady  down  to  her  carriage  or  opening  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  for  her,  life  for  the  young 
would  have  lost  one  of  its  sweetest  attractions. 
Once  place  thb  delightful  pastime  in  the  category 
of  duties,  of  attentions  owed,  and  no  more  charm 
will  lielong  to  it  than  the  little  girl  found  in  her 
doll  when  she  made  the  fatal  dbcovery  that  it  was 
stufled  with  sawdust.  We  should  have  expected 
the  writer  of  a  book  about  croquet  to  know  better. 
He  might  as  reasonably  have  spoken  of  an  ofier  of 
marriage  itself  as  a  delicate  attention.  It  b  possi¬ 
ble  that  anxious  mothers  may  in  time  be  converted 
to  this  writer’s  rash  opinion,  but  in  them  there  would 
not  be  much  fault  to  find  with  such  a  doctrine.  It 
would  have  the  striking  result  of  dbposing  them  to 
resent  an  indifiercnce  to  flirtation  as  they  would 
resent  an  overt  breach  of  good  manners  in  some 
other  respect.  Thb  would  probably,  in  the  long 
run,  bring  things  rather  too  near  the  standard  of 
manners  in  the  Fiji  blands  and  elsewhere,  where  to 
decline  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  your  host  is  the 
deadliest  insult  that  you  can  ofler  him.  We  are 
willing  to  concede  that  at  croquet,  if  anywhere, 
flirtation  does  become  in  a  manner  as  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  duty  as  placing  a  chair  or  opening  a  door. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  tnb  solemn  rite  docs  degen¬ 
erate  into  something  like  a  simple  delicate  atten¬ 
tion. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  mere  business  of  occa¬ 
sionally  driving  a  wooden  ball  through  a  hoop  would 
not  suffice  to  detain  men  and  women  hour  ailer 
hour  and  day  after  day  all  through  the  summer,  if 
there  were  not  something  else  to  do  as  well.  Driv¬ 
ing  the  ball  through  the  hoop  may  have  been  elevat¬ 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but  even  science  of 
so  simple  a  kind  would  become  unendurably  mo¬ 
notonous  without  attractions  of  a  less  scientific  kind. 
The  witer,  with  immense  gravity,  as.sures  us  that 
“  most  men  would  undoubtedly  prefer  playing  en¬ 
tirely  with  people  of  their  own  sex,  rather  than^ave 
the  interest  ot  the  game  spoiled  by  a  lady  who 
knows  Uttle  or  nothing  about  the  rules.”  Was  there 
ever  a  proposition  in  this  world  which  stooil  in  such 
need  of  qualifications  and  modifications,  or  which, 
without  these,  was  so  thoroughly  incredible  ?  If 
the  lady  were  very  plain,  or  very  dbagreeable,  or 
both,  or  wore  goloshes,  we  can  believe  that  men 
would  rather  play  among  themselves  only  than 
with  her ;  but  in  no  other  contingency.  We  for¬ 
give  much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  specialist  and  the 
writer  of  a  handbook.  But  croquet  does  not  ex¬ 
tinguish,  nor  does  it  even  revolutionize  human  na¬ 
ture.  A  man  might  possibly  prefer  to  investigate 
the  science  of  chembtry  or  mechanics  without  the  in¬ 
terference  of  an  incompetent  lady.  But  the  science 
of  croquet  is  scarcely  capable  of  begetting  this  ab¬ 
sorbing  zeal.  The  most  powerful  imagination  and 
the  most  inflammable  and  elastic  capacity  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  would  fail  to  find  the  pleasure  of  driving 
a  ball  through  a  hoop  at  all  comparable  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  teaching  a  goddess  to  do  the  same,  or  of 
scolding  her  if  she  proved  herself  incapable  of 
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learning.  'There  is  another  effect  referred  to  by  the 
writer,  consequent  upon  the  elevation  of  croquet  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  and  one  in  which  we  believe 
much  more  willingly  than  in  the  alleged  preference 
of  a  good  game  without  ladies  to  a  bad  game  with 
them.  Since  croquet  has  become  a  science,  “  it  b 
now  more  often  the  cause  of  bickerings  and  quar- 
reb  than  the  commencement  of  love.”  This  is  quite 
natural,  and  what  one  might  have  expected.  Intent 
on  making  croquet  something  very  subtle  and  craf- . 
ty  and  profound  and  difficult,  the  compilers  of  man¬ 
uals  overlaid  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  game 
with  masses  of  rules,  so  that  now  a  croquet  manual 
may  be  got  of  which  it  is  as  hard  to  acquire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  as  if  it  contained  the  lost  books  of  Euclid,  or 
the  body  of  English  case-law.  Just  as  uncertainty 
and  complication  in  the  laws  of  the  land  lead  to  lit¬ 
igation,  so  do  uncertainty,  intricacy,  and  confusion 
in  the  laws  of  croi^uet  lead  to  bickerings  and  quar- 
reb  among  people  whose  little  hands  were  never 
made  to  tear  each  other’s  eyes.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  merits  in  a  game  of  any  sort  that  it  opens  no 
door  to  doubtings  and  uncertainties. 

Cricket  would  be  an  impossible  game  if  the  wise 
foresight  of  our  ancestors  had  not  establbhed  the 
authority  of  the  umpire,  whose  decision  is  as  prompt 
as  it  is  beyond  dispute.  In  croquet  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  persuading  anybody  to 
be  umpire.  The  invidiousness  of  such  a  position 
would  be  a  thing  unetjualled  since  the  days  of  the 
Choice  of  Paris.  Let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  prob¬ 
lem  which  presents  itself.  Originally  the  tight  cro¬ 
quet  was  the  only  permissible  mode.  Now  you  may 
have,  besides  this,  both  the  loose  croquet  and  the 
slipping  croquet.  'This  seems  very  simple.  But 
there  is  a  sect,  pestilent  as  the  Monophysites  or 
Nestorians  or  Basilidians  of  the  early  Church, 
which  firmly  holds  that  “  to  rovers  only  should  the 
privilege  of  the  loose  croquet  be  accorded.”  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the  privilege  should  only 
be  allowed  to  those  who  are  not  rovers.  Anybody 
who  understands  human  nature  will  see  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  this  sort  is  enough  to  convulse  the  best- 
regulated  croquet-^^und  in  England.  And  no- 
b<3y  can  decide  the  controversy.  It  is  desperate, 
and  it  is  never-ending,  because  by  no  ingenuity  can 
we  discover  any  atom  of  principle  by  which  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  contending  theories.  Why  should  you  not 
adopt  the  loose  croquet  in  the  case  of  a  rover? 
Precisely ;  but  then  why  should  you  ?  Again,  some 
heterodox  players  have  introduceil  the  practice  of 
“  taking  two  olT.”  “  Thus,  if  a  player  roquet  a  ball, 
he  is  allowed  to  drive  his  own  ball  in  any  direction 
he  pleases,  without  touching  the  roqued  ball.  After 
this  he  has  another  stroke,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to 
get  close  to  any  ball  on  the  ground.”  To  our  in¬ 
structor  this  phm  seems  “  so  highly  objectionable,” 
“so  subversive  of  all  good  play,”  that  he  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  condemns  it  We  accept  his  dictum  with 
profound  faith,  the  state  of  mind  proper  for  things 
beyond  the  level  of  reasoning.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  ladies,  the  great  pillars  of  croquet,  detest  this 
attitude,  and  if  they  may  not  “  tike  two  of!^”  will 
insist  on  having  a  reason  why.  They  are  content 
with  a  very  poor  reason,  we  admit,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  most  abstruse  secrets  of  croquet 
even  the  shadow  of  a  reason  is  wanting.  The  more 
simplicity  the  game  preserve',  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  meet  the  purposes  for  which  it  exists,  b^ause 
there  will  thus  be  the  inore  time  left  for  those  “  del¬ 
icate  attentions  to  the  fair  sex  ”  which  lend  to  cro¬ 
quet  its  most  effective  charms. 
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People  who  only  go  to  the  City  four  times  a  yew, 
and  after  transacting  some  very  pleasant  business, 
adjourn  to  Birch’s  tor  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  glass  of 
dry  sherry,  can  have  little  idea  of  tM  vast  amount 
of  eating  which  is  transacted  every  day  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two  o’clock  within  a  radius  of 
say  half  a  mile  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Standing  lately  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  a 
“  Dividend  Day,”  and  watching  the  great  crowd  of 
people  hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the  full  tide 
of  a  bus^  noon,  we  heard  a  young  woman  —  who 
was  waiting  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  cross¬ 
ing  to  the  Bank  —  remark  to  her  companion,  ^  And 
all  these  people  must  die !  ” 

She  was  a  healthy-looking  country  lass,  by  whom 
so  sudden  an  enunciation  of  the  old  Trappist  for¬ 
mula,  at  such  a  time  and  place,  was  not  a  little  start¬ 
ling  ;  and  yet  with  that  perverse  habit  of  human 
nature  which  renders  ns  prone  to  put  off  serious 
considerations  till  to-morrow,  we  found  ourselves  — 
after  the  first  solemn  acknowledgment  of  its  truth 
—  somewhat  altering  the  tendency  of  this  moral 
consideration  by  the  more  temporal  reflection  that 
all  these  pieople  must,  or  should,  dine.  The  force  of 
the  suggestion  may  have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  a  slender  breakfast  had  made  some  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  matter  of  immediate  personal  interest. 

'There  was,  however,  an  embarrassment,  not  of 
riches,  but  of  opportunities,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
so  many  “places  of  refreshment”  to  choose  fixim 
that  for  a  full  half-hour  after  the  seriously-minded 
young  woman  had  been  bustled  into  “  an  Angel  om¬ 
nibus,”  and  carried  northwards,  we  were  still  idling 
about  the  Royal  Exchange,  counting  three-and- 
sixpence  in  our  right-hand  waistcoat-pocket;  and 
with  an  intimate  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
City  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
himself,  endeavoring  to  decide  on  a  mean  between 
appetite  and  pecuniary  resources. 

There  is,  said  we,  addressing  ourselves  in  a  lofty 
and  patronising  manner,  the  “  Ship  and  Turtle,”  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
India  House  once  stood,  and  Iving,  as  it  were,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  departed  glory,  \Vhat  succulent  feasts 
have  been  served  in  that  dim,  quiet,  stuffy  room, 
where  solemn  diners  exhaust  real  turtle,  served  in 
private  tureens,  at  a  shilling  a  spoonful,  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  unctuous  flavor  of  green  fat  with  rare  old 
port,  “  curious  ”  sherry,  or  tawny  Madeira.  'There 
oelow,  in  cellars  which  extend  who  shall  say  how  far 
beneath  the  neighboring  thoroughfare,  a  score  of 
serious  turtles  gasp  with  open-eyed  surprise  in  tanks 
from  which  each  of  them  will  be  taken  to  make  cal- 


lipash  and  callipee.  About  the  whole  place  there  is 
an  air  of  mysterious  reserve,  as  though  that  still  dingy 


apartment,  which  few  men  can  afford  to  enter,  were 
but  the  vestibule  of  some  symposium  of  more  than 
Oriental  magnificence. 

There  is  a  mo<lest  tavern  in  the  opposite  street, 
and  still  nearer  to  the  place  where  the  palace  of 
John  Company  once  stood,  where  a  company  of 
German  guests  meet  daily  to  consume  a  dozen 
dishes,  every  one  of  which  represents  a  form  of  veal ; 
and  where  schnapps  and  strange  liquors  alternate 
with  great  glasses  of  Baerisch  beer  or  light,  crude 
Rhenish  wine  with  that  bouriuet  of  old  cheese  which 
the  Germans  love. 

There  are  the  Sale  Rooms  in  Mincing  Lane, 


where  space  is  so  valuable  that  the  skylight  hall  de¬ 
voted  to  refreshments  is  crowded  with  hungry  bro¬ 
kers,  who  despatch  hast^  luncheons  in  the  intervals 
of  bidding  for  sugar,  spices,  myrabolams,  dye-stuflk, 
rags,  and  galengall  root,  and  where  the  odors  of  all 
these  seem  somehow  to  mingle  in  the  air  with  the 
steams  of  many  meats.  There  is  a  companion  estahh 
lishment  opposite,  where  the  walls  are  hung  with 
pictures  of  greater  or  leas  price,  and  sprawling 
Venuses,  as  fresh  as  last  week’s  paint,  will  look  down 
upon  us  as  we  wait  for  “  a  follower  ”  in  the  shape  of 
a  long-bone  chop. 

To  say  nothing  of  French  and  Italian  restaurants, 
where  made  dishes,  outlandish  pastry,  and  savory 
messes  of  strange  name,  and  flavor,  tempt  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  the  dyspeptic,  —  there  are  dozens  of  pastry¬ 
cooks  where  the  legitimate  trade  is  supplemented, 
if  not  supplanted,  by  the  provision  of  dinners  in 
back  rooms  devoted  to  the  purpose.  To  these  places 
scores  of  City  men  go  at  midday  for  a  rort  of  second 
breakfast,  consisting  principally  of  coffee  with  a  I 
light  accompaniment  of  relishes,  buns,  bread  and  I 
butter,  or  pastry,  instead  of  more  substantial  refec¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  by  the 
way,  whether  aggravated  forms  of  dyspepsia  are  not 
becoming  more  common  in  consequence  of  this  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old-fashioned  midday  meaL  The 
foreign  flavor  of  the  innovation  has  no  doubt  given 
it  a  peculiar  zest,  for  the  refreshments  are  served  on 
marble-topped  tables,  while  the  velvet  cushions,  the 
straw-bottomed  chairs,  the  tiny  plates,  and  the  thick, 
hot  porcelain  cups  are  of  the  Boulevard  pattern. 
The  very  knives  are  so  blunt  that  they  might  be 
made  of  French  steel,  and  the  male  attendants  wear 
j.ackets  and  white  aprons.  , 

There  are  other  pastrycooks,  —  some  of  them 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s,  —  where  although 
there  are  few  genuine  diners,  many  ladies,  out  shop¬ 
ping,  stay  to  take  an  aerial  snack  at  lunch-time. 
At  one  01  these  it  is  said  that  Sabbath  wayfarers 
who  became  exhausted  during  service-time  could 
once  gain  admittance,  and  obtain  sustenance  in  the 
shape  of  a  currant  bun,  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
sixpence,  a  charge  the  exorbitance  of  which  was 
mitigated  by  the  present  of  a  glass'  of  foaming  ale 
or  stout. 

At  the  oldest-Iooking  of  these  old-fashioned  estab¬ 
lishments,  —  the  one  which  has  about  it  a  tinge  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  a  remedy  for  whooping-cough 
is  dispensed  along  with  soup,  patties,  and  jellies, 
and  at  another  the  clergy  of  all  sects  who  visit  the 
metropolis  for  the  May  meetings  congregate  as  on 
a  broad  and  unscctarian  platform,  under  the  minis¬ 
try  of  a  neat,  peach-cheeked  attendant  with  a  col¬ 
ored  ribbon  and  a  sedately  determined  manner, 
who  is  alike  ready  to  dispense  tea  and  muffins  for 
the  meek  curate,  or  port  wine  and  mulligatawney 
soup  to  the  High  Church  dignitary.  Here,  too, 
students  from  dissenting  colleges,  who  have  come  to 
London  to  “  supply  ”  or  are  on  trial  before  having 
“  charges  ”  committed  to  them,  dissipate  on  ana¬ 
tomical  dissections  of  cold  fowl,  or  on  blocks  of  veal 
pie,  with  tiie  accompaniment  of  wine  and  water,  or 
lemonade  and  —  something  to  take  off  the  rawness. 


*  From  Adraoce  Sheets  from  Loodon  Society  tor  August,  1867. 


lemonade  and  —  something  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

There  are,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  thriving 
chop-houses  where  most  of  the  cookery  is  effected 
by  white-capped,  white-jacketeil  men  who  superin¬ 
tend  the  gndiron,  —  where,  in  fact,  you  witness  the 
preparation  of  your  dinner  through  a  rapid  process 
not  uninteresting  to  the  man  with  a  healthy  appe¬ 
tite. 

These  places  lie  mostly  in  odd  nooks,  away  from 
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the  bustle  of  the  nuiin  streets,  but  yet  only  at  such 
a  distance  as  gives  them  an  air  of  ha^-ing  stepped 
lound  the  comer  to  wait  for  yon  as  you  came  by. 
They  are  mostly  known  by  the  abbreviated  Chrisdan 
names  of  their  proprietors,  and  either  Ned,  Tom, 
Saas,  Joe,  or  Ben,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  well- 
to-do  gentleman  who  comes  daily  to  the  City  in  his 
brougham,  from  some  elegant  little  suburban  villa, 
in  order  to  take  the  pennies  which  are  included  in 
each  customer's  account. 

Some  of  the  white-jacketed  cooks  after  a  certain 
penod  during  which  they  have  deftly  handled  the 
tongs  and  turned  the  chops  and  steaks  over  the 
scorching  embers,  become  proprietors  in  their  turn, 
sod  having  always  bce«  known  as  Will,  or  Joe,  or 
Sam,  will  retain  that  appellation  till  they  are  vener¬ 
able  capitalists  with  a  swingeing  account  at  their 
bankers. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  City  chop-honses  was 
not  long  ago  banished  by  metropolitan  improve¬ 
ments.  It  was  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned  taverns 
where  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  niillionnaire 
even,  would  take  the  cutlet  which  he  had  previously 
bought  at  Mr.  Bannister’s,  and  carried  in  a  news¬ 
paper  in  bis  coat-pocket. 

At  the  Fleece,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  Um 
wealthy  merchant  and  the  humble  clerk  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  common  humanity  in  the  necessity 
for  dining,  and  each  depended  e(]ually  upon  tl^ 
sagacious  Betsy,  who  distributed,  with  unfailing  in¬ 
tegrity  and  marvellous  memory,  chops,  steaks,  and 
fillets  to  their  proper  owners,  as  they  sat  hot  and 
happy  in  those  dark,  narrow  bo.xes  upon  which  the 
great  fire  cast  a  ruddy  glow.  Who  that  has  been 
there  will  ever  forget  those  juicy  steaks,  those  mealy 
potatoes  just  bursting  from  their  russet  coats,  that 
seductive  Scotch  Me,  purling  in  bright  bubbles  over 
the  rim  of  the  burnish^  tankard,  —  that  mellow  and 
insidious  punch  for  which  the  place  was  tkmous  ! 

Down  the  channelled  bars  of  that  mnemonic  grid¬ 
iron  there  dripped  every  year  a  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  kituhen-stuff;  and  when  the  Fleece  was 
palled  down  and  Mr.  Bannister  removed  to  King 
Street,  old  gentlemen  might  be  seen  at  about  twelve 
o’clock  munching  a  biscuit  as  they  looked  wistfully 
at  the  ruins  of  the  old  tavern,  and  then  walking  din¬ 
nerless  away. 

There  are  two  or  three  establishments  where  even 
the  possession  of  si.xpcnce  would  insure  a  meal ;  no¬ 
tably  two  well-doing  houses  at  which  boiled  beef  and 
beef  a-la-mode  are  dispensed  in  plates  large  and 
small.  For  juvenile  clerks  with  very  small  salaries,  or 
in  the  still  more  anomalous  position  of  giving  their 
services  for  twelve  months  “  in  order  to  acquire  busi¬ 
ness  habits,”  even  “  a  four-penny  smear,”  as  we 
remember  liearing  a  plate  of  alamode  irreverently 
called,  must  be  a  great  advantage. 

There  is  moreover,  the  celebrated  Bay  Tree  close 
at  hand,  where  you  may  make  one  of  a  great  busy 
crowd  all  engaged  in  the  hurried  despatch  of  fboil. 
Standing  hustW  together  at  the  counter,  or  in  long 
rows  at  the  rude  tresseled  boards  which  represent  a 
great  table  reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the  immense 
bar,  painfully  intent  on  discovering  some  gap  where 
they  may  seeOre  a  vacant  foot  of  table-room,  appro¬ 
priating  a  cask  accidentally  left  in  transit,  and  even 
seeking  a  temporary  accommodation  on  the  stairs ; 
the  customers  at  the  Bay  Tree  dispose  of  all  kinds 
of  eatables,  while  the  ela^  of  plates,  the  sharp  rap¬ 
ping  of  the  beer-engines,  the  shnll  cries  of  wMtresses, 
and  the  buzz  and  hum  of  talk  from  such  mouths  as 
are  not  too  full  for  utterance,  make  confosion  worse 


confounded.  Experience  may  prove  that  the  food 
is  gc^  and  cheap, —  but  O  Zoological  Gardens  at 
fe^ng  time!  O  refreshment-table  at  a  scientiiic 
conversazione !  O  metropolitan  soup-kitchen !  O 
ice-room  at  a  dancing  party  in  Mayfair  I  —  this  is 
not  dining. 

Nobody  expects  an  Apician  feast  now-a-days, 
however,  and  though  the  demand  for  oysters  of 
Britain  k  greater  than  in  the  da)’s  when  the  Roman 
epicures  devoured  them  as  a  whet  to  their  pampered 
appetites,  and  both  Pimm’s  and  Sweeting’s  are  foil 
to  overtlowing  of  admirers  who  pay  eight^n  pence 
a  dozen  for  the  delicate  bivalves,  men  have  no  time 
to  spare  even  for  necessary  nourishment.  So  come 
)>ack  trom  Pompeii  to  the  Poultry,  and  leave  Byzan¬ 
tium  for  Bucklersbury. 

Bucklersbury,  —  Byzantium.  Have  you  (thk  to 
ourselves)  have  you  been  standing  here  a  full  hour 
and  not  thought  of  Izant’s  ?  Izant’s,  which  is  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  a  midday  meal  in  the  City ;  Buck¬ 
lersbury,  which  is  but  another  name  for  Izant’s,  for 
which  the  street,  secondarily  useful  as  a  thoroughfore 
from  Cheapside  to  the  Mansion  House  backdoor, 
was  undoubtedly  built. 

To  about  two  thousand  hungry  men  and  youths 
the  name  of  Izant  is  a  sound  to  make  the  mouth 
water  daily ;  and  yet,  modest  in  its  .sense  of  popular¬ 
ity,  the  establishment  which  bears  it  Is  so  quiet  and 
unobstrusive  that  a  stran^r  might  almost  pass  the 
door.  Not  if  he  pondered  the  path  of  his  feet,  how¬ 
ever,  for  there,  on  the  very  threshold  stone,  that 
name  is  inscribed  like  the  “  Salve  ”  at  the  Pompeiian 
porch.  The  first  impression  of  the  stranger  who 
finds  himself  inside  the  bospiitable  door  of  this  great 
City  eating-house  is  its  limited  size  and  its  orderly 
({uietude.  In  a  place  where  every  square  foot  of 
ground  represents  so  much  value,  space  is  an  object, 
and  Izant’s  conskts,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  a  row 
of  boxes  (each  containing  a  white  draped  table)  on 
either  side  of  a  tolerably  long  room.  To  get  through 
the  enormous  business  of  the  day  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  welcome  the  coming  and  to  speed  the 
parting  guest ;  and  both  operations  are  efiected  with 
an  ab^nce  of  bustle  and  confusion  which  would  be 
in  itself  sufficient  to  elevate  Izant’s  to  the  position 
it  holds  in  the  regard  of  regular  and  unostentatious 
diners. 

Not  without  ornament,  but  with  a  sober  reticence 
and  an  air  of  comfort  well  illustrateil  by  the  one 
large  comer  table  lighted  at  night  by  a  standing 
lamp,  and  provided  with  writing  materials,  Izant’s 
exhibits  that  happ^  adaptation  to  its  purpose  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  successful  twhievements ; 
and  its  hundreds  of  daily  visitors  come  and  go  with 
a  regularity  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  talent 
for  organization. 

It  may  be  the  limited  space  already  referred  to, 
or  it  may  be  the  neat  fittings  and  the  divisions  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling  which  somehow  convey  a  pass¬ 
ing  thought  of  the  cabin  of  a  first-class  passenger 
vessel ;  but  this  idea  is  more  probably  to  be  traced 
to  a  compartment  formed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  which  is  reached  by  a  step,  and  bears  a  sin¬ 
gular  resemblance  to  the  steward’s  pantry.  In  fact 
it  is  the  steward’s  pantry*,  and  those  admitted  to 
vkit  it  will  see  its  walls  glktening  with  bottles,  de¬ 
canters,  glasses,  tankards,  and  table  appurtenances, 
all  neatly  arranged  on  shelves ;  will  see  also  marble 
sideboards  of  a  foot  or  so  in  width ;  will  see  Chesh¬ 
ire  and  Stilton  in  cut  on  a  centre-table,  and  a 
spotless  bread-bin  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  day’s 
consumption. 
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The  ceiling  of  this  compartment  is  of  ground- 
glass,  and  from  the  shadows  which  flit  across  it,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  room  above  with  a  ground- 
glass  floor,  a  surmise  which  is  verified  on  our  being 
invited  to  inspect  the  kitchen,  which  turns  out  to  be 
the  place  in  question.  And  a  light,  clean,  compact, 
well-ordered  kitchen  it  is,  surely,  with  some  magi¬ 
cal  contrivance  amongst  its  appurtenances  for  ena¬ 
bling  the  cooks  to  do  so  much  in  a  small  space. 
Everything  is  so  quietly  managed  that  one  ma^ 
hear  the  click  of  the  jack  or  the  turning  of  the  spit 
at  the  great  fireplace  which  makes  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  where  joints  and  poultry  turn  in  appetiz¬ 
ing  variety.  As  might  be  expected,  Izant’s  can 
spare  time  to  be  gravely  courteous  to  such  fair  visit¬ 
ors  as  find  themselves  by  accident  in  the  City  at 
dinner  time ;  and  here  is  a  clean,  light,  bright,  and 
tight  little  dining-room  at  their  especial  service, 
atove  which,  in  the  topmost  story,  is  a  very  gem  of 
a  smoking-room,  so  spotless  and  airy,  with  such 
bright  ornamentation  of  colored  glass  in  its  win¬ 
dows,  and  such  a  sense  of  ventilation  from  its  high 
glazed  roof,  that  smoking  there  would  seem  to  be 
elevated  into  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  fancy  that 
there  are  but  few  habitu^  of  this  department,  how¬ 
ever,  for  every  day  and  ail  day  long  the  human 
dde  flows  in  and  out  of  Izant’s  at  intervals  of  about 
forty  minutes.  The  visitors  come  and  eat  and  go 
their  waj’s.  Very  diverse  ways  some  of  them  are, 
for  with  clerks  and  brokers  and  ordinary  men  of 
business  are  mingled  some  venerable  capitalists  who 
have  long  ago  found  out  the  comfort  of  such  an  or¬ 
derly  retreat,  and  take  their  plain  cut  of  roast  or 
boiled  before  going  home  to  their  big  houses,  where 
they  might,  it  they  liked,  dine  ofi*  silver,  and  have 
their  wine  handed  to  them  by  a  tall  footman.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  walls  and  rampa^  of  quartern 
bricks,  French  loaves,  and  penny  roils,  what  mounds 
of  mutton,  what  bulwarks  of  beef,  what  piles  of 
poultry,  are  consumed  each  day  by  this  army  of 
diners;  and  yet,  as  each  separate  dinner  comes 
down  on  the  descending  slide  in  the  comer  by  the 
steward’s  cabin,  the  head  waiter  is  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  with  a  talent  for  administration  per¬ 
fectly  marvellous  receives  each  dish  and  directs  it 
to  its  proper  destination.  He  is  a  great  man,  that 
head  waiter,  and,  except  that  all  the  attendants  at 
Izant’s  wear  clean  white  blouses,  would  remind  one 
equally  of  what  the  head  of  a  government  should 
be,  and  of  a  rural  dean.  On  reflection,  the  latter 
resemblance  is  most  lasting  in  our  fancy.  He 
might  be  a  dean,  say  taking  a  walk  with  his  gar¬ 
dening  coat  on;  and  he  has  a  self-reliant  anil  yet 
pensive  air  of  intoning  the  bill  of  fare  which  is  in¬ 
finitely  Impressive. 

The  way  in  which  he  says  to  each  new  arrival,  — 
“  Roast  beef,  boiled  pork,  hashed  mutton,  Irish  stew, 
boiled  fowls,  roast  goose,  haricot,”  is  inexpressibly 
touching,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  indicates  a 
repose,  a  dignified  calm  in  which  we  trace  the  pre¬ 
siding  influence  of  the  place  aflecting  all  those  who 
look  to  him  as  an  example.  There  is  no  hurry, 
there  is  even  almost  an  affectation  of  leisure  which 
enhances  the  promptitude,  without  which  Izant’s 
would  soon-become  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 

No  little  of  this  influence,  however,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  venerable  proprietor  himself,  or  to 
his  son,  a  fresh,  healthy-looking  gentleman,  who 
might  well  have  ridden  across  country  before  the 
day’s  business  began.  Either  father  or  son  are  on 
daily  duty  from  the  steward’s  cabin  to  the  door,  — 
quick  of  eye  but  slow  and  sparing  of  speech,  and 


with  a  courteous  word  ready  to  make  the  reckoning 
and  to  take  the  customary  penny  (there  are  ^ 
waiter’s  fees,  and  we  should  oe  sony  to  offer  anv 
such  liberty  to  our  ecclesiastical  friend)  of  each 
departing  guest. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  to  whom  Izant’s  means  a 
daily  dinner  consisting  of  a  cut  from  any  one  of 
three  or  four  well-coAed  wholesome  joints,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  bread,  there 
must  be  scores  to  whom  every  shilling  Is  an  object 
When  to  the  dinner  we  have  mentioned  Is  added  a 
slice  of  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  there  is  changt 
out  of  that  shilling,  and  surely  no  more  need  m 
said  of  one  of  the  principal,  though  not  the  only  one, 
of  those  establishments  whiob  represent  Dining  in 
the  City. 

For  ourselves,  we  found  that  of  the  three  and  six¬ 
pence  already  mentioned  there  remained  a  bright 
fat  florin  with  which  to  spend  the  evening. 

BULLET-MARKS. 

A  WIMBLEDON  8TORT. 

We  were  sitting  round  our  tent  one  evening  last 
year,  at  Wimbledon, — the  “we”  being,  our  major, 
the  captain  and  sub  of  our  company,  his  covering 
sergeant,  corporal  Williams,  and  a  certain  sapper, 
to  wit,  myself.  We  were  drinking  pale  ale  and 
smoking,  as  was  every  one  else  in  the  hundred  tents 
around  us. 

“  Here ’s  my  last  bull’s-eye,”  and  the  sergeant 
produced  from  his  cap-pouch  a  flattened  bullet, 
turned  inside  out  as  neatly  as  possible. 

“  What ’s  the  cause  of  all  that,  I  wonder,”  said 
the  corporal. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  captain,  —  being  an  engineer 
he  was  bound  to  know,  —  “  when  the  point  of  the 
bullet  strikes  the  taiget,  part  of  the  lead  is  melted 
by  the  development  of  heat  caused  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  bullet’s  motion,  and  goes  off  in  the 
splash,  the  rest  of  the  bullet  is  softened  by  the  heat; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  parts  must  stop  in  their  order 
of  succession,  the  edge  of  the  cup  of  the  bullet  is 
driven  In  level  with  the  base  of  the  cup.  Is  that 
so.  Major  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  quite  right ;  but,  if  you  like,  I  can  spin  yon 
a  yam  about  these  said  bullets,  that  may  just  last 
out  these  weeds.” 

“  Well,  let ’s  have  it.” 

I  had  a  sort  of  second-cousin,  Gerald  Ashton,  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  myself  and  my  sister,  my 
father  being  his  guardian. 

We  had  all  been  like  brothers  and  sister  when 
one  day  he  woke  up  to  find  he  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  a  nearer  relationship  to  her.  He  spoke  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  there  was  a  little  family  fracas. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  a  year,  and  my  father 
did  not  think  that  was  enough,  though  Gerald  did ; 
there  was  no  objection  at  all  in  other  respects,  —  let 
him  earn  some  more  and  they  would  see,  —  wait  a 
little,  —  you  know  the  kind  of  thing  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  would  say.  Well,  it  was  of  no  use.  He  said 
he  felt  himself  a  burden ;  there  was  no  scope  for  his 
energies,  and  he  would  go,  —  and  m  hh  did. 

I  urg^  upon  him  that  he  should  get  something 
to  da  He  had  been  well  educated,  and  a  clerkship, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  could  be  got  for  him  if  he 
still  resolved  not  to  go  on  at  the  hospital. 

No,  —  he  would  go.  There  was  only  one  thing 
he  did  do  well,  that  was  shoot ;  and  he  would  car¬ 
ry  his  abilities  to  a  market  where  they  would  be  ap- 
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predated.  And  so,  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  left  us,  his  profession,  his  Imme,  and  to 
projects. 

He  disappeared,  and  six  months  after  we  heard 
he  was  with,  say  the  40th  Dragoons,  in  India. 

We  wrote,  and  offered  to  buy  his  discharge,  but 
he  would  “have  none  of  us.”  He  liked  it  very 
well;  was  already  corporal;  expected  the  three 
stripes  soon ;  and  was  “  Gentleman  Jack  ”  'vith  his 
comrades. 

Some  six  months  after  this  I  was  sent  out  to  In¬ 
dia  with  a  company ;  and  as  my  sister  was  getting 
thin,  and  showing  other  signs  of  the  desirability  of  a 
sea-voyage,  and  of  a  warm  climate,  it  was  agreed  I 
should  t£ike  her  over. 

We  reached  Calcutta,  and  in  a  few  weeks  settled 
down.  • 

There  was  war  going  on,  and  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  chief  depots  for  small-arms  and 
ammunition,  besides  having  my  regular  duties  with 
the  company. 

One  day  I  was  down  at  the  store,  when  my  sister 
arrived,  pale  and  breathless. 

“Look,  Charles,  poor  Gerald’s  in  dreadful 
trouble.” 

I  put  her  into  an  office  chair,  and  took  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  read,  — 

“  Yesterday  evening  as  an  officer  of  the  40th 
Dragoon  Guards  ws»  returning  to  camp  he  was  shot 
at  from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes ;  the  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  saddle.  Al¬ 
though  wounded  so  severely  he  had  sufficient  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  to  ride  straight  to  the  bushes,  and 
there  found  one  of  his  own  men,  a  corporal  of  the 
troop,  nicknamed  “  Gentleman  Jack  ”  by  his  com¬ 
rades,  whose  rifle  was  still  smoking  from  the  dis¬ 
charge.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  the  guard  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  man  was  at  once  arrested.  A  court- 
martial  will,  of  course,  be  held  at  once,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  man  has  previously  borne  a  good  char¬ 
acter  and  is  reported  to  be  respectably  connected, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  receive  the  proper  reward 
for  so  abominable  a  crime.” 

“  O,”  I  said,  “  this  is  all  nonsense.  Gerald ’s  no 
murderer,  or  else  he ’s  very  much  changed.  I  ’ll 
see  what  they  say  at  head-quarters.” 

“  Do  for  God’s  sake,  go.  If  anything  happened 
to  Gerald  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  for  if  I  had 
run  away  with  him  when  papa  was  so  cruel,  he 
never  would  have  enlisted  at  all.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Meggie,  but  go  home,  and 
I  ’ll  come  with  the  telegraph  news.” 

I  went  to  head-quarters ;  they  gave  me  permission 
to  use  the  telegraph  for  a  question  or  two.  The 
report  was  not  encouraging. 

It  was  our  Gerald,  —  the  officer  had  seen  the  flash 
and  heard  the  report,  —  an  extremely  loud  report, 
as  if  there  had  been  two  charges  of  powder  in  the 
carbine. 

The  bullet  was  found  in  the  saddle,  and  one  car¬ 
tridge  was  missing  from  his  twenty  rounds.  Court- 
martial  had  declared  him  guilty,  and  the  general’s 
confirmation  of  the  sentence  bad  ^ust  arrived.  Fifty 
lashes  in  the  camp  ^uare,  and  tour  years  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  civil  jail.  Sentence  to  be  carried  out 
on  the  1 2th.  Everybody  was  sorry,  but  quite  con¬ 
vinced  he  had  tried  to  murder  his  superior  officer. 
No  one  could  understand  with  what  motive. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  there  was  more 
evidence  forthcoming  in  a  day  or  two,  when  we  had 
the  papers. 

His  statement  in  defence  was,  that  he  had  just 


been  returning  from  guard,  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  in  a  book  one  of  the 
officers  had  asked  him  to  bring  in  from  the  town, 
some  three  miles  distant.  Without  stopping  to  think 
he  walked  off  at  once ;  got  the  book,  and  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
tiger.  He  got  behind  the  bushes  to  watch,  and  saw 
one  making  for  the  distant  camp.  Anxious  to 
secure  the  prize,  he  incautiously  broke  open  one  of 
his  packages,  and  loaded,  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  He 
had  covered  the  beast,  amd  was  firing  at  the  tiger, 
when  he  heard  another  report  simultaneously  with 
that  of  his  own  carbine.  He  saw  the  tiger  roll 
right  over  as  if  shot,  and  then  bound  away.  In 
another  instant  the  officer  came  round  the  tope 
bleeding,  and  ordered  him  into  arrest.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  he  hit  the  tiger,  and  equally  sure 
that  another  rifle  was  fired  at  die  same  moment  that 
he  pulled  the  trigger. 

Of  course  such  a  lame  statement  had  no  effect, 
and  he  was  sentenced. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  flaw  in 
the  evidence.  How  was  it  if  there  was,  as  agreed, 
a  loud  report,  —  which  meant  a  full  charge  of  pow¬ 
der,  —  that  the  bullet  stopped  at  the  saddle  instead 
of  going  through  both  saddle  and  horse.  That  was 
a  great  discrepancy,  —  a  full  chaige  would  have 
m^e  a  loud  report,  and  sent  it  right  through  any¬ 
thing  at  a  distance  of  200  yards.  I  felt  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on 
the  spot.  I  had  but  six  da^s  to  go  in,  but  much 
might  be  done.  Margaret  insisted  on  going  with 
me  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  keep  her  away. 

“  Have  I  not  done  all  you  wished  me  to  do  since 
we  have  been  out  here  ?  Do,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let 
me  have  my  way  in  this.” 

Ko  we  went  up  the  country  in  post  haste. 

I  was,  of  course,  as  one  of  the  staff,  admitted  to 
see  Gerald,  whom  I  found  terribly  cut  up. 

“  I  don’t  mind  the  imprisonment ;  it ’s  the  dis¬ 
grace  !  The  lashes  !  By  God  !  I  shall  kill  mj’self 
directly  I  get  loose  after  it,  I  know  I  shall.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Meggie  ;  “  don’t,  for  my  sake.  O 
Gerald !  if  you  knew  how  I  have  suffered  for  weeks 
past,  you  would  live  for  my  sake.  I  do  not  care 
about  the  brand  or  the  lashes.  I  know  you  are  in¬ 
nocent,  and  that  there  has  been  some  horrible  blun¬ 
der  committed  in  this  matter.  O,  Willie,  dear,  do 
think  of  something  to  save  him.” 

“  O,  do,  there’s  a  goo<i  fellow  !  get  me  some  stuff 
that  will  make  an  end  of  me.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that,  Gerald ;  there ’s  some  in¬ 
fernal  mistake  in  it.  Don’t  despair  yet.  Let ’s  go 
over  the  ground  again  step  by  step,”  and  I  made 
him  tell  me  the  whole  story  over  again. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Gerald,  we  want  not  a  few 
things  to  show  you  are  not  guilty.  We  want  the 
tiger  you  shot  at,  and  that  we  sha’n’t  get ;  and  we 
want  the  clew  to  the  mystery  of  the  other  rifle.” 

“  0, 1 ’ve  thought  of  it  all  till  I ’m  sick.  I  don’t 
care  what  happens  now.  I  ’ll  wait  till  the  day  be¬ 
fore  it ’s  to  come  off,  and  then  break  my  head  against 
the  walls.” 

“  Pon’t  be  a  fool,  Gerald  !  I ’m  sure  you  are  in¬ 
nocent  So  is  Margaret.” 

“  Yes ;  so  are  a  hundred  others ;  but  it ’s  all  no 
use.  In  three  daj’S  I  am  disgraced  for  life,  if  I 
live.” 

“  Well,  I  must  leave  you  now,  and  see  what  I  can 
do.” 

“  Let  me  have  five  minutes  with  Meggie,  will 
you?  ” 
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I  ietl  them  alone  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  then 
told  Meg^e  she  must  go  home  with  me. 

I  was  beaten ;  I  could  not  see  how  I  could  get 
an^  fresh  evidence,  and  without  that  a  reprieve  — 
a  postponement  —  was  impossible. 

1  went  to  the  wounded  officer,  the  captain  of  his 
own  company,  and  got  him  to  tell  his  own  storv ; 
it  was  just  the  same  thing  over  again,  —  always  the 
exceedingly  loud  report,  and  the  fouled  and  still 
smoking  carbine. 

“  I  would,”  said  the  captain,  “  have  given  the 
rice  of  my  commission  rather  than  have  had  it 
appen.  He ’s  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  sat  a  horse, 
brave,  kind,  and  as  thorough  a  gentleman  as  the 
colonel  himself;  I  always  made  him  my  orderly 
when  I  could,  so  as  to  have  company.  I  declare  to 
you  that  I  did  my  best  at  the  court-martial  for  him, 
and  got  into  disgrace  with  the  general  presiding  for 
‘  coloring  my  statements  ’  —  that  was  his  expression 
—  so  as  to  favor  the  prisoner.  I  almost  snivelled 
when  I  heard  the  sentence,  as  if  he  had  teen  my 
own  brother.  The  men  are  mad  about  it ;  there 
has  not  teen  a  lash  or  public  punishment  of  any 
kind  in  the  regiment  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.” 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the  time ;  I  tried  to 
think,  but  my  ideas  only  travelled  in  the  same  old 
grooves  again. 

I  invited  the  assistant-surgeon  to  come  up  to  my 
quarters,  and  introduced  him  to  my  sister.  He  was 
quite  a  young  fellow,  and  seemed  quite  flattered  by 
my  simple  attention,  for  in  the  army  they  have  not 
quite  made  up  their  minds  whether  a  medical  offi¬ 
cer  should  be  treated  as  a  gentleman ;  but  the 
strangest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  conduct.  Of  course,  speaking  to  you  fellows  I 
sha’n’t  be  misunderstood,  and  some  of  you  have  seen 
her.  She  laid  herself  out  to  please  him  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  I  never  should  have  thought  my  dear  grave 
Meggie  capable  of;  sang  to  him,  played  to  him,  and 
made  eyes  at  him  till  I  thought  her  brain  was  turned. 
She  said  she  should  so  like  to  see  his  quarters,  asked 
him  to  ask  us  to  lunch,  and  shut  me  up  like  a  rat- 
trap  when  I  ventured  to  hint  that  it  might  not  be 
convenient. 

Well,  he  went  away  at  last  as  mad  as  she.  I 
spoke  to  her  after  he  was  gone,  and  she  fell  into  my 
arms,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking,  and 
then,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

Ne.xt  day  we  went  to  his  quarters,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  that  he  should  mix  up  some 
medicine  for  her  out  of  the  bottles  of  his  little  trav¬ 
elling-case.  There  she  was,  handling,  and  sniffing, 
and  tasting  everything,  like  a  child  of  ten  rather 
than  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  sent  him  about  the 
room ;  made  him  bring  books  from  the  opposite  side 
of  it  sb  that  she  might  read  about  the  properties  of 
the  drugs ;  and,  in  short,  behaved  so  like  a  lunatic 
that  I  thought  the  trouble  about  Glerald  must  have 
affecteil  her  mind.  I  got  her  away  at  last,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  insist  on  her  remaining  in  the  house  and 
putting  some  ice  to  her  head.  It  was  quite  unne¬ 
cessary;  the  minute  we  left  the  surgery  she  was 
calm  and  silent  as  a  man.  • 

Well,  the  days  passed  in  some  sort  of  drear}- 
fashion  till  the  evening  of  the  11th.  I  had  been 
asked  during  the  day  to  go  down  with  the  officers  to 
see  some  rifle  practice,  at  some  temporary  marks, 
and  I  went  down. 

It  was  rather  late  when  I  rode  up  to  the  firing 
point,  and  they  were  just  leaving  on ;  and  one  of 
them  came  up  and  said,  — 


“I  say,  captain,  tell  us  the  cause  of  these  new 
bullets  turning  inside  out  ?  ”  and  he  handed  me  a 
bullet  reversed ;  just  such  another  as  Williams  has 
in  his  hand. 

I  took  it,  just  to  explain  the  matter  to  him,  when 
a  thought  struck  through  my  mind  like  a  Hash  of 
lightning. 

“  S,aved,  by  God !  ”  I  exclaimed.  “  Who ’s  got 
that  bullet  out  of  the  saddle  ?  ” 

“  What  bullet  ?  ” 

“  Gerald’s,  —  my  cousin’s.” 

“Oh!  ‘Gentleman  Jack’s ’  affair.  The  doctor’s 
got  it.” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  —  quarters  I  think.” 

“  No,  he ’s  come  into  town ;  I  saw  him  on  the  road 
as  we  came  by.” 

I  sped  on  into  the  town,  leaving  them  to  think 
what  they  pleased;  and  spent  more  than  two  hours 
finding  the  doctor.  At  last  I  caught  him. 

In  another  minute  we  were  riding  full  gallop  to 
his  quarters. 

He  had  the  bullet,  —  a  little  bruised  and  singu¬ 
larly  flattened,  and  blunted  at  the  point,  —  it  must 
have  teen  just  spent  when  it  struck. 

I  then  went  to  the  sergeant  who  had  charge  of  the 
nineteen  rounds  of  ammunition  that  were  found  in 
Gerald’s  pouch.  About  midnight  I  contrived  to 
find  him,  and  after  some  little  delay  I  got  possession 
of  them. 

I  then  returned  to  the  doctor,  and  we  compared 
the  nineteen  bullets  with  the  one  found  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  I  then  ran  to  the  telegraph  clerk,  roused  him 
out  of  bed,  and  told  him  to  telegraph  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  Calcutta,  to  my  lieutenant  in  charge  of 
the  magazines. 

After  an  hour’s  waiting,  ringing  at  the  tell,  an 
answer  came  that  the  night-watchman  would  fetch 
the  lieutenant.  I  then  sent  message  No.  1. 

“  Examine  the  books,  and  see  the  date  on  which 
the  la.«t  ammunition  was  sent  for  the  use  of  the  40th 
Dragoons ;  find  the  same  parcel,  and  carefully  re¬ 
move  one  cartridge  from  each  of  twenty  packets, 
selected  at  random;  take  out  bullefes,^nd  remove 
plugs  ;  and  send  No.  in  base  of  cup  of  bullets.” 

The  answer  came  back  that  he  understood,  and 
would  rouse  up  the  people  to  do  it. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  answer  came 
back,  — 

“  All  the  bullets  are  numbered  5,  with  a  dot  on 
the  right.” 

I  then  sent  message  No.  2,  — 

“  Examine  what  cartridges  tear  the  No.  2  with  a 
dot  on  the  left,  and  report  to  whom  issued,  and 
when,  —  report  quickly,  —  a  man’s  life  depends  on 
speed.” 

Again  I  waited  another  hour.  No  answer  came. 

It  was  getting  late,  —  half  past  two ;  at  four  the 
parade  would  take  place.  I  urged  more  speed. 

The  reply  came :  — 

“  We  have  ten  men  at  work  breaking  open  bar¬ 
rels,  and  searching.  No  No.  2  yet  found.” 

At  last  it  came,  — 

“  One  b.arrel  No.  2  in  store  ;  the  rest  of  the  same 
shipment  was  damaged  and  useless,  and  sold  in  bulk 
to  native  dealers  for  value  as  old  metal  at  one  of  the 
clearance  sales  some  time  ago.” 

I  had  learnt  all  I  could.  I  spurred  back  to  camp 
with  the  bullets,  from  which  I  nad  never  parted,  in 
my  pouch.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene. 

In  the  middle  of  the  camp  the  men  were  drawn 
up  in  three  sides  of  a  square ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
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iquare  were  the  triaiuleB,  with  Grerald  lashed  to 
them.  I  saw  them  as  I  came  down  the  hill  take  off 
his  jacket  and  lash  his  wrists.  I  sped  on.  I  could 
gee  the  old  colonel,  with  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
standinff  alone,  and  then  I  saw  nothing  more,  for  a 
dip  in  Uie  road  concealed  them ;  as  I  rose  again  to 
the  crest  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  saw  a 
'  woman  rush  in  from  between  the  ranks  towards  the 
\  triangles,  holding  something  in  her  hand.  I  darted 
on,  and  rushed  into  the  square,  but  just  in  time  to 
seize  the  farrier’s  arm  as  the  lash  was  descending, 
and  to  see  that  the  woman  was  my  sister,  and  that 
she  was  being  led  away  between  two  sergeants. 

“  Stop,  colonel,  for  the  love  of  God !  ”  I  cried, 
with  my  band  still  grasping  the  farrier’s  arm ;  “  I 
have  evidence  to  prove  the  man  not  guilty.” 

I  then  showed  the  colonel  the  bullet  that  had 
come  from  the  saddle  and  the  others  from  the  pouch, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that  while  one  was  marked 
No.  2,  the  others  were  all  marked  No.  5,  with  a  dot. 
I  assmed  him,  on  my  honor  as  an  officer  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  a  2 
bullet  could  by  any  chance  get  into  a  packet  of  No. 
5  bullets.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  hear  me,  and 
agreed  to  postpone  the  e.\ecution  of  the  sentence 
tul  farther  orders  from  the  general  of  his  division. 

I ’ve  heard  some  shouts,  and  I ’ve  seen  some  dis¬ 
plays  of  enthusiasm  in  my  time,  but  I  never  shall 
tbrget  the  shout  that  rose  the  minute  that  the  col¬ 
onel  had  pronounced  that  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  on  Corporal  Ashton  would  be  postponed  until 
further  orders. 

The  men  had  been  standing  at  attention,”  many 
of  them  writh  the  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  but 
when  they  heard  “  postponed,’’  they  broke  ranks, 
rushed  up  to  the  triangles,  cut  the  lashings,  broke 
the  cat,  screamed,  shoute<l,  danced  like  madmen. 

'Three  cheers  for  ‘  Gentleman  Jack  ’  and  his 
wife  1  Again !  again,  boys !  ” 

:  Officers  and  all  joined  in  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  stood  the  old  gray-headed  colonel  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  that  out-bedlamed  Bedlam. 

As  for  me  I  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream ;  I  felt  a 
hundred  hands  grasping  mine.  I  had  my  sister  sob¬ 
bing  in  my  arms,  and  then  I  heard  the  colonel  say 
to  the  bugler,  “  &und  the  assembly.” 

U’hat  a  change !  in  less  than  a  minute  I  stood  by 
the  fallen  triangles  in  the  centre  of  three  lines  of 
living  statues.  Not  a  sound;  not  a  movement. 

“  Major  Jackson,  reform  your  column  and  break 
off  the  men,”  said  the  colonel ;  and  then  walked 
away  with  myself  and  my  sister. 


“  But  what  did  your  sister  do  there  ” 

Well,  she  had  promised  Gerald  that  he  should 
not  suffer  the  disg^e  of  the  lash ;  and  bad,  during 
the  hour  I  thought  she  was  fooling  with  the  doctor, 
managed  to  gctliold  of  his  bottle  of  prussic  acid,  and 
t  had  rushed  out  with  half  of  it  for  him  and  half  for 
herself ;  and  her  appearance  had  so  thoroughly  sur¬ 
prised  ever}’  one  that  she  had  reached  the  triangles, 
and  almost  raised  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  doctor  re¬ 
cognizing  his  own  blue  bottle,  struck  her  hand  a 
I  violent  blow,  and  dashed  it  on  to  the  ground,  be- 
!  sides  disabling  her  from  getting  her  own  share, 
i  “  And  how  did  the  affair  end  ?  was  the  general 
I  of  the  division  satisfied  ?  ” 

II  don’t  think  he  would  have  been  with  that  evi¬ 
dence  alone,  and  so  we  went  about  to  hunt  for  more. 
I  begged  that,  as  we  had  found  so  much,  Gerald 
j  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  a  party  of  search, 
I  under  a  guard,  to  find  the  missing  tiger. 

■fe- 


We  went  there,  Meggie  insisted  on  joining  us. 
All  the  officers  off  doty  went,  and  about  hau  the 
men. 

Gerald  then  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood,  and  where  he  shot  the  tiger;  and  from  that 
point  we  started,  crossing  and  re-crossing,  till  there 
could  not  have  been  anything  as  large  as  a  half- 
crown  that  could  be  hidden. 

Meggie  and  I  were  riding  in  front  of  the  line, 
when  Meggie  exclaimed, — 

“  AVhat  a  horrible  smell  comes  from  that  copse.” 

“  Don’t  smell  anything,  Meg.” 

“  Yon ’ve  lived  here  so  long,  that  you ’ve  no  sense 
of  smell  left.” 

Of  course  as  Meggie  was  with  us.  Blinkers  was 
there  too.  Blinkers  advanced  to  the  copse  —  paused 
—  and  rushed  underneath  the  grass,  barking  as  if 
infuriated. 

“  There 's  something  in  there,  Willie.” 

Some  of  the  others  coming  up,  we  pushed  our 
way  into  the  depths,  guided  by  the  frantic  bark  of 
Blinkers,  and,  after  being  much  scratched  and  tom, 
found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  a  trampled  circle  of 
jungle  grass,  with  the  half-devoured  remains  of  a 
large  tiger. 

The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  the  wound  dis¬ 
covered  :  the  beast  had  evidently  been  lamed,  the 
buUet  breaking  the  fore  leg.  It  was  also  evident 
that,  wounded  as  it  was,  it  had  lingered  on  till  it 
was  mere  skin  and  bone,  and  had  died  onlv  within 
the  last  few  days.  Assisted  by  some  natives,  the 
good-natured  doctor  commenced  the  horrible  task 
of  searching  for  the  bullet,  and,  after  half  an  hour’s 
labor,  the  most  di^usting  he  had  ever  undergone, 
it  was  found  flattened  against  the  large  bone  of  the 
hind  leg,  and  handed  to  me. 

Never  shall  I  foiwet  the  pleasure  I  felt  when  I 
saw  on  the  rescued  bullet,  the  No.  5,  with  a  dot  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  press¬ 
ing  machine. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  that  night  in  the  camp  of 
the  40th.  Blue  fires  were  burnt,  the  band  came 
and  serenaded  Meggie.  The  whole  of  the  officers, 
including  the  old  colonel,  came  as  to  a  levee ;  but 
still  I  felt  there  wa.<«  one  thing  more  to  be  found 
out.  How  did  the  No.  2  bullet  get  into  the  saddle  ? 

At  length  I  inquired  whether  any  of  the  officers 
missed  any  of  their  arms.  Curiously  enough,  the 
only  missing  arm  was  a  gun  belonging  to  the  wound- 
e<l  captain.  I  asked,  did  he  remember  the  size. 
He  did.  It  was  just  a  shade  smaller  than  the  bore 
of  the  regimental  carbines.  You  could  get  a  gov¬ 
ernment  bullet  down  by  a  gootl  deal  of  hammerii^. 

I  now  propounded  my  theor}’,  that  the  bullet  No. 
2,  had  been  fired  from  the  captain’s  missing  rifle,  for 
the  point  of  the  bullet  was  marked  with  rings,  and 
considerably  flattened.  Now,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  flesh,  and  nothing  in  the  saddle  to  produce  these 
marks,  and  they  must  therefore  have  b^n  made  be¬ 
fore  firing. 

I  then  proposed  that  a  full  search  should  be  made 
with  dogs,  for  at  least  two  miles  round,  from  where 
the  shot  was  fired,  to  see  if  any  traces  could  be 
found  of  either  the  man  or  the  gun. 

We  made  the  most  careful  search ;  presently  I 
came  to  a  stone  on  the  road  itself,  marked  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner. 

“  What ’s  the  cause  of  these  marks  ?  ”  said  I  to 
the  farrier  of  the  troop,  who  had  volunteered  to 
help,  and  who  said  he  never  felt  more  grateful  to 
any  one  in  all  his  life,  than  he  did  to  me  for  squeez¬ 
ing  his  wrist  so  hard  that  day. 
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“  What ’s  the  cause  ?  It ’s  been  used  as  a  ham¬ 
mer  for  something,  —  a  nail  in  a  shoe.” 

“  Nail-heads  are  square.” 

“  True  for  you  —  these  are  round.” 

“  Do  you  think  a  ramrod  would  make  these 
marks  ?  ” 

*•  It  just  would.  Somebody’s  been  driving  down 
a  hard  bullet  with  it.” 

“  So  I  think.  Now  take  this  stone  and  throw  it 
str^ht  over  that  gap  into  the  middle  of  the  copse, 
and  I  ’ll  mark  where  it  seems  to  fall.’’ 

He  threw  it,  and  marking  the  spot,  we  found  our 
way  into  the  jungle;  and  there,  within  a  few  yards 
of  me  stone,  under  the  long  leaves,  we  found  what 
we  sought,  —  the  remains  of  a  native,  stripped  en¬ 
tirely  of  flesh  and  skin  except  on  the  hands  and  fbet, 
and  with  a  great  gaping  wound  in  the  skull ;  and  in 
the  inside,  which  the  ants  had  perfectly  cleaned  out, 
was  a  large  piece  of  the  breech  of  the  burst  gun  that 
he  had  by  his  side. 

The  whole  evidence  was  there ;  two  empty  car¬ 
tridge  cases ;  another  No.  2  bullet ;  eight  untouched 
cartridges.  It  was  clear  enough  that  the  man,  who¬ 
ever  he  was,  had  taken  the  captain’s  gun  and  put¬ 
ting  in  two  charges  of  powder,  rammed  down  the 
too  large  bullet  with  the  blows  of  the  stone  on  the 
now  bruised  end  of  the  ramrod ;  and  the  loud  report 
that  all  the  witnesses  spoke  to  was  as  loud  as  the 
simultaneous  report  of  the  discharge  of  three  charges 
of  powder  could  make  it.  While  the  want  of  force 
in  the  bullet  was  accounted  for  by  the  bursting  of 
the  gun. 

We  took  home  the  skull,  and  the  burst  rifle,  and 
the  cartridge  cases,  together  with  some  remnants  of 
clothing ;  and  we  there  found  out  the  intended  mur¬ 
derer  to  have  been  one  of  the  syces,  or  grooms  of 
the  captain,  that  he  had  horsewhipped  a  month  be¬ 
fore  for  ill-using  a  horse  of  which  he  had  charge. 

Of  course  there  was  a  new  trial  ordered;  and, 
as  the  evidence  was  uniiuestionable,  Gerald  was  dis¬ 
charged. 

“  Did  he  leave  the  regiment  ?  ” 

Not  a  bit,  —  why  should  he  ?  The  men  wor¬ 
shipped  him,  and  the  oflicer  who  was  wounded  wa.-* 
invalided  ;  and  he  and  his  comrades  managed  mat¬ 
ters  among  them  so  well,  that  at  the  first  parade  of 
the  regiment,  in  Calcutta,  some  six  months  after¬ 
wards,  the  old  colonel  presented  to  the  men  a  new 
oflScer,  Captain  Ashton,  adding,  “  If  he  makes  half 
as  good  an  officer  as  he  did  a  soldier  there  will  not 
be  a  better  in  Her  Mmesty’s  service.” 

“  And  your  sister  hlargaret  ?  ” 

“  O,  I ’ve  just  sent  a  little  case,  lined  with  vel¬ 
vet,  and  something  inside  engraved  ‘  William  Ger¬ 
ald  Ashton,  from  his  afl'ectionate  unele.” 

“  Now,  lads,  there ’s  the  ‘  out  lights,’  so  we  ’ll  turn 
in  quietly,  and  make  bull’s-eyes  at  every  shot  to- 
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It  is  a  greqt  thing  to  be  thankful  for  small  bless¬ 
ings.  Gratitude  of  this  gushing  kind  has  lately  been 
in  vogue  among  the  newspapers.  To  add  to  its  zest, 
it  has  had  a  strong  infusion  of  seU-gratulation.  This 
makes  it  doubly  delightful.  Gratitude  is  felt  to  be 
a  tribute  to  the  goodness  of  others,  and  its  payment 
is  not  alwap  without  bitterness.  Self-gratulation 
comes  in  as  a  seasonable  corrective,  to  sweeten  the 
unpleasant  confession  of  inferiority  with  a  protest  in 
favor  of  our  own  goodness.  Halt  a  dozen  journals 
for  half  a  dozen  consecutive  days  have  been  going 


into  hysterical  fits  of  admiration  at  our  hospitable 
purpose  in  inviting  the  Belgian  Volunteers,  and  our 
amiable  way  of  carrpng  it  out.  What  a  grand  no¬ 
tion  it  was  asking  8,000  Belgians  —  more  or  less _ 

to  come  over !  What  an  immense  idea  it  presents 
of  true  British  hospitality  !  What  a  cordial  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Belgian  hospitality  to  ourselves  !  What 
opportunities  tiir  displaying  our  wealth,  our  magnifi¬ 
cence,  our  jiroiligality,  and  our  taste ! 

Well,  we  have  had  a  week  of  it  all ;  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  revelled  in  descriptions  which  have  made 
every  liverjTuan  prouder  than  ever  of  himself  and 
his  city.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  papers,  none  of  us 
would  have  had  the  faintest  idea  what  magnificent 
fellows  we  really  are.  Alter  all,  we  are  the  verita¬ 
ble  Amphitryons  of  Europe  ;  there  is  nothing  simik 
aut  secundum  to  us ;  and  if  we  have  just  a  trifle  of 
a  fault,  it  is,  perhajis,  a  modest  unconsciousness  of 
our  national  virtues.  ’Tliat  is  the  sentiment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  journalists.  Perhi^  it  is  also  the  sentiment  of 
our  Ibreign  visitors.  They  have  certainly  as  yet 
been  good  enough  to  express  none  other  than  this 
while  partaking  of  our  hospitality.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  l^en  inconsistent  with  politeness,  per¬ 
haps  with  convictions.  They  may,  after  all,  feel 
just  what  we  suppose  them  to  feel.  If  so,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  have  a  natural  predisposition  to 
view  things  in  a  favorable  light,  and  that  their  grat¬ 
itude  is  out  of  proportion  to  benefits  received.  We 
can  imagine,  however,  a  dyspeptic  or  a  sea-sick  Bel¬ 
gian,  on  his  return  to  Brussels,  unbosoming  himself 
to  his  friends  and  relations  in  a  tone  which  would  not 
exactlv  harmonize  with  the  strains  in  which  Cock¬ 
ney  self-complaisance  has  been  long  indulging. 

A  Belgian,  not  in  the  be.st  of  humors  or  with  the 
best  of  digestions,  might  really  recount  a  history 
which  would  be  anything  but  encouraging  to  future 
excursionists.  He  would  begin  with  the  beginning 
of  the  expedition,  —  the  misunderstanding  which 
sent  soldiers  ofiT  without  commanders,  crowded  the 
officers’  quarters  with  privates,  and  kept  one  de¬ 
tachment  without  any  provisions.  The  next  stage 
in  this  narrative  would  be  the  march  through  the 
city.  This  he  could  never  forget.  Accustomed  to 
see  public  order  and  decorum  maintained  by  a 
dominant  police,  and  every  military  procession  es¬ 
corted  by  a  respectful  and  admiring  assemblage,  he 
and  his  comrades  must  have  been  startled  at  the 
sight  which  met  them  as  they  made  their  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  London  streets.  Their  previ¬ 
ous  knowledge  of  our  countrymen  was  jirobably 
confined  to  such  smug  and  comfortable  Englishmen 
as  may  be  seen  promenading  the  Place  Royale  at 
Brussels  or  the  Boulevards  at  Liege,  —  men  with 
round,  opulent,  and  benevolent  features.  But  on 
this  occasion  they  found  themselves  headed  and 
flanked  by  a  mob  such  as  is  rarely  seen  collected  in 
any  Continental  town.  If  they  judge  of  British 
character  by  British  physiognomy,  what  an  impres¬ 
sion  must  have  been  made  on  their  minds  by  that 
shouting  crowd  of  rough  and  raffish  proletarians 
which  poured  out  of  the  slums  and  alleys  of  Clerk- 
enwell  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  to  welcome  them 
into  London !  What  must  have  been  their  notion 
of  metropolitan  security  when  they  saw  that  savage¬ 
looking  army  of  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled 
strength  in  fiJl  possession  of  the  city  streets !  And 
if  somebody  had  told  them  that  no  civil  force  which 
London  could  mass  together  was  powerful  enough 
to  contend  with  half  this  motley  multitude,  and 
that  no  military  force  could  legally  be  arrayed 
against  it  without  fonnalities  which  might  render 
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the  array  useless,  their  visit  would  have  found  them 
food  for  reflection.  Nor  would  it  have  been  ill- 
timed,  for  of  other  food  they  were  destined  to  take 
little  that  day  within  the  municipal  halls.  Doubt¬ 
less,  they  had  heard  much  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  some  of  them  may  have  occasion¬ 
ally  amused  themselves  with  a  stray  paragraph  of 
condensed  translation  from  the  Times,  setting  forth 
the  delicacies  of  a  Guildhall  dinner  for  the  oeneflt 
of  benighted  foreigners.  Fame,  tradition,  and  hun¬ 
ger  must  have  conspired  to  sharpen  the  appetites  of 
men  of  whom  many  had  hardly  broken  titst  since 
they  left  home.  But  hope  and  hunger  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  For  once  the  Guildhall  was 
fated  to  regale  its  guests  with  a  Barmecidal  feast. 
A  single  cold  fowl  and  a  miserable  residuum  of  a 
round  of  beef,  garnished  with  an  empty  bottle  and 
gome  half-eaten  rolls,  are  described  as  constituting 
the  entire  banquet  of  half  a  company  of  Volun¬ 
teers.  This  was  but  a  sorry  beginning.  Still,  al¬ 
though  food  was  not  ofi'ered  to  the  body,  it  was 
presented  to  the  mind.  Here  was  matter  for  reflec¬ 
tion  and  consideration !  The  Belgians  could  not  fail 
to  remember  that  by  some  mysterious  and  malig¬ 
nant  destiny  there  is  a  normal  discord  between  the 
soldier  and  the  commissariat  in  England,  which 
prevents  them  from  ever  arranging  any  plan  in 
common,  and  condemns  the  one  to  periodical  star¬ 
vation,  and  the  other  to  periodical  snubbing.  Seg- 
nius  irritant,  &c.,  &c.  Reports  and  leading  articles 
mav  perish  from  memory,  but  the  privation  of  an 
anticipated  feast  after  a  sea-sick  voyage  and  a  fam¬ 
ished  march  is  a  pang  forever. 

If  our  Belgian  visitoi-s  read  our  newspapers,  or 
if  the  waiters  in  I^eicester  Sijuare  are  cunning 
enough  to  translate  them  accurately,  they  will  have 
mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  Hounslow  contretemps, 
and  admired  the  adroitness  with  which  a  great  blun¬ 
der  can  alwap,  in  England,  be  transferred  from  the 
shoulders  of  big  people  to  those  of  very  small  peo¬ 
ple.  But  this  cannot  be  expected  to  leave  half  so 
distinct  an  impression  on  them  as  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  scant  viands  and  empty  bottles.  Their  next 
experience  was  at  Wimbledon,  and  it  was  hardly 
happier  than  their  first  In  this  case  the  commis¬ 
sariat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  stingy,  but  only 
blundering.  According  to  the  prevailing  testimony, 
one  half  of  the  Volunteers  went  without  food  b^ 
cause  there  was  no  one  to  tell  them  where  to  get  it. 
However,  if  they  were  unlucky  in  their  taste  of 
British  cookery,  they  had  a  very  fine  sample  of 
British  climate,  for  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  about 
the  time  that  luncheon  ought  to  have  been  ready. 
There  are  difierent  modes  of  regarding  this  catas¬ 
trophe.  Some  people  rather  like  to  be  rained  on. 
To  Volunteers  in  camp  it  probably  suggests  some¬ 
thing  like  military  experience,  and  enables  them  to 
show  that  they  don’t  fear  rheumatism.  Then,  again, 
it  is  something  to  have  witnessed  the  humors  of  an 
English  summer.  Most  of  the  Belgian  Volunteers 
have  heard  of  them,  and  very  few  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  them  again.  But  there  was  a 
greater  curiosity  to  see  even  than  our  Commissariat 
or  our  weather ;  and  that  is,  our  cool-handed  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  foreign  languages.  As  if  there  had 
bc«n  no  other  incidents  to  stamp  this  visit  on  their 
memories  forever,  each  Volunteer  has,  it  seems, 
been  presented  with  a  medal,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  words  “  Vive  la  Beige.”  Who  is  “  la  B^e  ”  ? 
Is  it  the  Belgian  lioness?  Or  is  it,  as  some  one 
suggests,  the  vivantliere  of  a  particular  regiment? 
Or  is  it  the  typical  vivandiere  of  the  whole  force  ? 


Or  is  this  an  efiusion  of  English  gallantry  in  honor 
of  all  Belgian  womanhood  ^  This  remains  a  mys- 
teiy. 

Nearly  as  great  a  curiosity  as  a  luncheonless 
march,  a  dinnerless  parade,  and  a  “  Vive  la  Beige  ” 
medal  was  the  spectacle  of  an  English  Sunday. 
To  be  sure,  they  had  been  gradually  trained  up  to 
this  unImagined  dulness  by  a  long  afternoon  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  on  Friday.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  like  a  Sunday  than  that  Friday; 
and  to  Belgians  no  Sunday  could  have  exceeded 
that  Sunday  in  dulness.  T  wo  bands  promised,  but 
not  one  playing;  an  informal  collection  of  rather 
prim  persons  looking  for  amusement  and  finding 
none,  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  generally  con¬ 
gregate  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens ;  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  multitude  of  nursemaids  vexing  the  minds  of 
sm^l  children,  constituted  the  sole  attraction  to 
bring  the  Volunteers  down  from  London.  There 
were  ices  and  there  was  beer  to  be  had  by  those 
who  chose  to  pay  for  them.  And  there  was  the 
usual  number  of  blank  faces  to  stare  at  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  imply  the  national  wonder  that  they  should 
be  talking  in  their  own  lingo.  Like  to  the  dulness 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  was  the  dulness  of  the 
whole  Sunday.  How  the  memories  of  the  unhappy 
V olunteers  must  have  wandered  back  to  the  pleas¬ 
ant  park  at  Brussels,  to  the  cool  and  cheery  ^ule- 
vards  of  the  town,  to  the  al  fresco  ice  and  coffee,  or 
to  the  light  and  happy  dance  in  some  little  Flemish 
village !  How  their  souls  must  have  saddened  at 
the  sight  of  those  long  streets  of  closed  doors  and 
shutters,  —  of  people  walking  about  with  a  dim  half¬ 
consciousness  of  Sabbatical  transgression,  or  pacing 
as  If  they  had  heard,  or  were  about  to  hear,  ser¬ 
mons.  To  be  sure  there  were  the  Zoblc^Ical  Gar¬ 
dens.  But  this  was  a  Paradise  attainable  only  after 
an  Intermediate  Purgatory,  —  the  purgatory  of  cab 
fares.  We  would  not  undertake  to  state  within  five 
shillings  what  the  average  excess  of  charge  was  for 
taking  a  couple  of  Be^ians  from  the  vicinity  of 
Charing  Cross  to  “  the  Zoo.”  “  It ’s  an  ill-wind,” 
&c. ;  and  doubtless  to  the  cabmen  the  wind  which 
blew  to  the  Zoo.  on  Sunday  was  as  auspicious  as 
the  wind  which  blew  to  Wimbledon  on  Saturday. 
When  at  the  Zoo.  our  foreigners  would  be  reward¬ 
ed  to  their  heart’s  desire ;  for  no  other  equally  good 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  seeing  how  molt  triste- 
ment  English  folk  take  their  pleasure.  Several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  decked  out  to  show  the  birds  the 
vain  emulation  of  fbmale  dress,  and  the  monkeys 
the  vain  emulation  of  masculine  chatter,  present  an 
object  appreciable  by  the  cynical  mind.  But  our 
Belgians,  except  those  who  have  graduated  at  Paris, 
are  not  generally  cynics.  They  must  have  won¬ 
dered  to  see  so  many  people  sitting  out  of  doors 
without  coffee,  or  ices,  or  absinthe,  or  music ;  and 
by  this  time  they  must  have  overcome  their  surprise 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  British  public 
stares  at  its  lions.  Had  they  been  there  only  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  they  would  have  seen,  what 
must  have  astonished  them,  a  foreign  Potentate 
hunted  and  run  to  cover  by  the  curiosity  of  a  well- 
dressed  mob.  If  on  their  return  from  the  Gardens 
they  walked  through  the  Park,  their  traditionary 
notions  of  the  English  female’s  coldness  and  disdain¬ 
fulness  must  have  received  a  rude  shock  from  the 
tender  familiarities  of  the  housemaids  and  their  ad¬ 
mirers.  At  the  same  time  they  may  have  noticed 
the  curious  fact  that  English  beauty  flourishes  rather 
at  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  social  scale 
than  in  the  class  between  them. 
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Up  to  this  point  their  retrospect  can  hardly  be 
favorable  to  us.  But  in  the  blank  desert  of  fastings, 
rain,  and  rheumatisms,  there  are  one  or  two  cases 
which  stand  out  in  bright  relief.  Every  day  has  not 
been  Sunday.  Every  day  our  visitors  have  not 
been  compelled  to  be  stared  at  and  cheated.  The 
contest  at  IVimbledon  was  a  thing  to  remember 
with  hearty  satisfaction.  The  reception  at  Windsor 
was  regal  in  its  design  and  execution,  and  wanted 
only  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  to  make  it  per¬ 
fect  The  ball  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  had  its 
charms  and  its  memories  not  the  less  endearing  that 
they  do  not  bear  to  be  transferred  to  the  columns  of 
the  daily  journals,  and  that  the  wines  blushed  with 
a  conscious  ignorance  of  France  or  Spain.  Other 
halls,  too,  of  amusement  rather  than  of  science,  will 
probably  remain  engraven  on  Belgian  hearts,  and  I 
other  voices  besides  those  of  speechitying  Council-  i 
lors  and  oratorical  ^la^’ors.  Whatever  has  happened  | 
wrong,  has  happened  inadvertently.  No  one,  how-  i 
ever  indilferent  to  rifles,  reviews,  or  Volunteers,  has  j 
entertained  an  evil  thought  towards  the  Belgians. 
They  have  experienced  no  rudeness  or  insult ;  their  | 
greatest  trials  have  been  at  the  hands  of  London  j 
cooks  and  cabmen.  They  have  not  lieen  invited  to 
a  theatre  to  be  turned  out  of  the  box  which  was 
assigned  to  them,  as  happened  in  a  case  as  discredit¬ 
able  as  it  b  notorious.  Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  we  are,  as  a  people  exactly 
(qualified  to  act  as  Amphitryons  to  large  bodies  of 
strangers.  Our  customs,  our  houses,  our  cities,  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Continent.  AVe  have 
neither  the  climate,  nor  the  clear  sky,  nor  the  out- 
of-door  life  which  is  so  full  of  enjoyment  in  Berlin, 
Paris.  Frankfort,  and  Vienna.  We  do  not  sip  coffee 
or  eat  ices  in  Regent  Street  till  midnight.  We 
could  not  do  so  if  we  wished.  It  would  give  us 
influenza  and  cause  a  great  scandal.  We  do  not 

iwalk  with  our  wives  and  our  children  in  the  Parks  till 
ten  P.  M.,  partly  for  moral,  partly  for  sanitary,  rea- 
csons.  We  have  none  of  that  out-of-door  gregarious 
!  sociality,  which  is  so  accordant  with  French,  Ger- 
I  man,  and  Italian  air.  Therefore  we  fear  that  anv  | 
j  ingenious  foreign  Volunteer  detailing  his  Englisli 
j  experiences  to  any  English  friend  whom  he  may 
I  meet  at  Spa  or  Brussels,  will  say  aiiologetically, 

I  “  Oui,  mon  ami,  you  were  very  good,  you  English  ; 
but  your  climate,  it  is  a  little  damp ;  and  your  Lon¬ 
don,  it  is  not  gay.” 


DANGLERS. 

Amongst  the  many  trials  and  troubles  which  the  ! 
mother  of  daughters  is  obliged  to  undergo  before  ! 
she  can  dispose  of  her  charges,  there  is  no  greater  ' 
grievance  than  that  which  arises  from  the  species  of  ; 
male  which  may  be  fittingly  described  under  the  j 
above  heading.  Of  course,  in  the  ordinary  husband-  | 
chase  there  are  many  blinks  which  must  be  antici-  i 
pated  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  pursuit,  but  the  , 
dangler  is  an  impertinent  and  an  unreasonable  ob¬ 
struction,  for  whose  existence  no  sound  reason  can  I 
be  assigned,  and  whose  mission,  if  he  has  any,  would  I 
seem  to  be  simply  to  thwart  the  best-laid  schemes  of 
match-making  women. 

The  dangler  generally  gets  into  a  house  as  mj-s- 
teriously  as  a  black  l)eetle.  Like  other  domestic 
nuisances  he  comes  with  some  one  else,  and  it  is  to 
a  friend  of  the  family  that  most  owe  the  admission  | 
of  this  disturbing  creature  into  their  dining-rooms  | 
and  confidence.  The  danglei'  is  a  young  man  not  I 
eligible,  but  who  appears  ehgible,  ana  who  pretends  | 


to  a  desperate  senribility  of  so  contagious  a  char¬ 
acter  that  the  best-trained  daughter  in  the  world 
will  sometimes  share  the  complaint  with  him.  He 
has,  however,  no  serious  intentions,  and  no  visible 
or  attainable  prospects.  When  he  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  inquir^  into,  and  the  verdict  passed 
upon  him  as  matrimonially  undesirable,  there  b  as 
much  difficulty  in  shaking  him  oflf  as  there  is  in 
getting  rid  of  a  bad  habit.  He  will  try  to  keep  his 
place  on  the  dance-list,  —  he  will  endeavor  to  find 
ins  old  place  at  the  supper-table,  and  his  persever¬ 
ance  may  not  only  discomfit,  but  deter  men  of  the 
required  capital  and  standing  who  are  only  waiting 
an  opportunity  of  bidding  for  a  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  going  through  life.  If  the  dangler  was  once 
allowed  to  dangle  in  the  Row,  he  will  continue  to 
do  so  a  considerable  time  sdlcr  that  penuission  has 
been  withdrawn.  And  he  does  this  without  a  no¬ 
tion  of  coming  to  the  point,  even  if  he  were  chal¬ 
lenged  to  do  so.  Nothing  frightens  him  more  than 
being  formally  accepted.  He  regards  a  rejection  as 
a  simple  “  not  at  home,”  but  as  no  more.  He  has 
made  up  the  little  he  possesses  of  mind  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  hanging  around  the  skirts  of  girls, 
trifling  with  their  duties,  and  distracting  them  from 
their  main  pursuits,  is  the  most  delightful  occupation 
under  the  sun.  He  will  run  anywhere  to  dangle 
after  a  woman.  He  will  even  sooner  attach  himself 
to  old  ladies  than  to  none.  And  yet  he  is  not  of 
that  useful  and  angelic  tribe  of  messenger-beaus  — 
carrier-pigeons  —  fetching-dc^,  who  at  a  word  will 
bring  or  take  or  run  according  to  directions.  The 
dangler  is  seldom  put  in  for  an  office  of  this  kind, 
and  he  never  volunteers  his  help  on  any  occasion 
except  it  fits  with  his  own  propcT  convenience,  com¬ 
fort,  and  favorite  amusement. 

Then  he  is  a  perpetual  source  of  irritating  curi¬ 
osity  to  those  whom  he  inveigles  into  being  con¬ 
cerned  about  him.  They  never  ouite  determine  how 
to  deal  with  him.  If  he  is  cut  airect,  the  difficulty 
is  solved  at  once ;  but  that  is  a  clumsy  and  not 
always  a  safe  method.  If  he  can  be  induced  to 
dangle  elsewhere,  the  very  association  of  his  name 
which  remains  after  his  flitting  interferes  with  the 
market  value  of  what  he  has  touched.  The  dangler 
is  a  masculine  flirt  of  a  puny  kind.  He  is  as  un¬ 
natural  as  a  male  dancer  and  as  worthless.  He  is 
without  courage  or  principles ;  but  then  he  never 
claims  either.  Society  has  made  him,  and  society  is 
responsible  for  him.  There  is  this,  however,  which 
the  dangler  forgets.  He  was  originally  kept  in 
hands  for  his  own  sake,  then  tolerated,  or  used  as  a 
foil ;  and  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  privileges 
he  enjoyed  to  assume  a  distinct  role  of  his  own,  and 
to  set  up  as  it  were  on  his  personal  account.  The 
dangler  is  not  only  a  terror  and  a  torment  to 
mothers,  but  he  is  often  an  abomination  to  married 
men  with  young  wives.  It  is  from  the  stuff  of 
which  he  is  composed  that  the  cavalier  eervenle  of 
the  Continent  is  made.  Although  the  latter  peculiar 
institution  is  not  publicly  popular  in  this  countiy,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  alti^ther  unknown 
or  uncultivated  amongst  those  who  seek  the  conso¬ 
lations  of  Sir  J.  Wilde.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  perplexities  which  engage  the  judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court  arise  out  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  danglers.  The  dangler  is  more  dangerous  to 
gay  wives  than  to  lively  spinsters.  The  former  use 
him  freely,  and  find  a  certain  pleasure  in  keeping 
him  by  them ;  but  the  latter  are  either  bewildered 
and  puzzled,  or  half  angry  and  half  pleased,  at  his 
attentions.  That  sin  which  we  never  forgive  when 
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U  not,  it  should  in  fairness  be  wd,  eveiy 
It  M  discovered,  is  n  ^  .  He  does  not  fol-  must 

S  Ibe  deamination  of  on  th 

**  t^^Sed  of  the  dangler.  He  is  ;iot  his  ne 

S^eit  eirossed  when  he  apparently  pureues  era  w 
i^iv  It  is^is  art,  however,  to  seem  if  he  thou< 
a  lady.  generally  a  small  income,  which  en-  by  ^ 

^ere.  He  hM  ^  well  enough  as  a  club  bachelor,  probi 

£r?oSn.l,.  Hebaa.nota  Wo. 

^irle  of  real  ambition  or  desire  to  fi^re  in  the  Thej 
^  irl  His  ideas  are  contained  in  the  sm^lest  has 
«  snd  reSesent  the  merest  trifles,  which  Ln? 
SKen  diarl  with  the  foppishness  of  three-and-  an  n 

lS'S1.E=vsrt  5 

!^uine  old  boy,  he  is  not  thoroughly  vicious,  —  he  - 

i^rrwkish  and  insensate  f.^1  even  at  h.s 
L  h7can  only  bring  himself  to  sip  them,  ^yant  ol 

dwision  is  the  basis  of  the  dangler’s  dispwition  It  ^ 

causes  him  to  dread  marriage,  and  to  flutter  for- 
evCT  ovTthe  sweets  he  dare  not  pitch  upon  ma, 
Amongst  men  he  is  a  nonentity.  He  has  no  ‘ 
in  affSs  which  demand  skill,  energy,  or  po^ever- 
I  Le.  He  shrinks  from  contact  with  real  work  ^ 
a  sick  school-girl.  His  opinions  are  vacant,  yoi 
'  iid  only  esca^  from  not  being  wa 

1  the  number  oHdiotic  opinions  which  smc 

arp  allowed  to  hold  without  question.  The  dangler 
raluSiort,  of  the  worst  qua,lity.  If  he  only  tjo 
went  in  for  religion,  for  capturing  beggars,  for 
Scing  at  theatres,  for  reform,  or  for  music,  one  wc 

might  L  at  least  an  energy  ^ 

the  dangler  there  is  a  hopeless  and  a  colorless  im 

potence^for  which  there  is  to 

Scitv  Even  with  women  he  is  not  succes^m. 
Slly^omen  like  him  at  first,  but  J 

after  a  time;  clever  women,  when  fW  „ 

no  money,  despise  him  for  his 
thev  would  easily  forgive  his  stupidity  if  his  banker 
reacted  him.  ^Fortunately,  danglers  are  not  over  < 
^^nt  There  are  many  young  men,  and  young 
ffietwho  I^proach  from  one  side  or  another  ( 
the  peculiarities  of  the  type,  but  ^  ^ 

few  comparatively  represent  it  completely. 
di^gLTKh  a  noodle  and  a  duffer,  and  he  never  tl 
Ks  "t  A  joke  falls  off  his  hide  as  a  spent  mus-  o 
ket-ball  would'^  off  the  hide  of  a  rhinocew.  He  is 
the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends,  and  he  hw  no  enj  j 
emies  He  is  despised  too  much  to  be  “ated ,  an 
yet  so  entrenched  m  he  in  stronghold  of  his  own 
conceit,  that  he  is  far  from  being  miserable  orde- 

kcted.^  He  walks  about  in  utter  unconsciousn^  of 

S  is  thought  or  said  of  him.  He  would  not  be-  i 
lieve  for  an  instent  that  he  was  , 

Kood  for  nothing.  Society  is  too  well  bred  now  a 
ever  to  give  such  information  to  a  m^  to  his 
Se  and  the^dangler  therefore  never  suffers  the 
ihancrof  hearing^he  truth.  .  W^en  the  dangler 
dies  no  one  regrets  him.  He  is  of  a  cl^  that  dis 

gust  and  turn  aside  even  the  ^  ?2cip^ 

which  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  or  recipro- 

'"‘'it'fs  cruel  and  pitiable  to  reflect  that  such  croa- 
tures  are  the  result  of  our  modern  social  system,  but  \ 


every  artificial  system,  and,  indeed,  every  ^tem 

mu.7 have  them.'  *  tlTw'”  n^  ' 

on  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s  “  Itoign  of  Law,  m  t^ 
current  Fortnightly,  tells  us  that  there  are  beings 
apparently  bom  only  to  exhibit  and  demonstrate 
the^row^  of  cancer-cells.  Analogically,  we  may 
LnsSTr  the  dangler  as  bom  to  demonstrate  and 
exhibit  the  growth  of  moral  cancers  upon  the  soci^ 
body.  He  isnearly  as  bad  as  the  street  evd,  despite 
1  hi? neatness  and  secrecy.  It  is  possible  that 
era  will  kill  him.  If,  as  we  suspect,  a  current  of  firee 

?Kht  and  healthy  impulses  p^ses  ^to  our  veiM 
by  ?he  calm  revolution  of  the  Reform  BiU,  we  s^ 
probably  find  that  the  danglers  have  disappe^d 
Ere  It  as  midges  would  before,  an 
They  are  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and  Fr^ce 
h^LerbSn  renowned  for  her  da^ers  i  tat  m 
Enirland  their  doom  is  certain.  ^tare  is 

an  Inclination  to  detect  these  impOTtors  and  to  pr<H 
claim  them.  It  is  better  even  that  women  should 
sell  themselves  for  money  than 
;  constitution,  who,  rickety,  mean,  “fd  affected,  a 
■  unable  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  act  or  to  think. 
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os  acqcaistascbs.  ^ 

I  never  shall  forget  Mrs.  ’Opkins  never  tho’ 
many  yllm  a<ro,  for  I’m  sure  I’m  never  one  to  have 
no  words  with  nobody,  and  could  live  forever  with¬ 
out  a  mffle  as  peacefiil  as  the  lamb  with 
bors.  But  of  all  the  aggravatin  women  m  ever 
vou  heenl  speak  on  it  was  Mrs.  ’Opkins  as  did  used 
L  Uve  opp^te  to  us  in  Condick  Street  as  w« 
wavs  a-tE’  about  her  father  ’^m 
1  wholesale  line  and  ^ive  her  a  boardin  «dicv 

tion,  as  there  was  nT  no  signs  of  it  about  “j,  tor 
she ’d  ‘rot  the  wulgarest  ways  as  ever  you  see,  and 
would  laugh  that  loud  in  the  street  as  would  make 

parties  look  round  ajpn.  ci«1dpn  as  ' 

I  never  know’d  ’Opkins,  as  was  took  sadden  m 
I ’ve  heerd  say  thro’  her  nasty  ternwr  as  wore  im 
to  a  thread  and  a  ’arty  supper  as  ^‘“^'P^dd^s 
well  known  to  lurk  in  the  constitution,  with 
cheLe  and  bottled  ale  on  the  top,  to  say  nothing  of 

rum  and  water,  and  never  see  the  momin .  _ 

I  don’t  know  as  ever  I  should  ’ave  known  er  if  it 

.  ’ad  n’ftaen  along  of  Miss  Pilkin’ton  as  were  ^ 

•  rtress-makin’  line  and  did  used  to  lodge  with  Mm. 
i  tlTo’  nota’appylilef^^  ' 

.  ’arf  ’er  bed,  and  could  n’t  get  a  wink  of 

:  E’^Irs  ’O^ins  o-readin’  inU  and  would  let 
;  the  snuffers  ^all  frequent  tat  as  she  were  drow>n 
-  off,  and  more  than  once  ’ad  ’er  night-cap  in  a  bl^ 
g  So  Miss  Pilkin’ton  she  were  *-"“**” 

!  for  me,-leastways  a  turnin’ i  S 

^  theV^ i  wSd^to  K  ata  Miss  Pilkin’ton  she  said 
“  2  she  shouK^^^  ’ave  it,  and  so  I  says  as  I  was 
,f  agreeable 

ST’er  aia^SL.  ’Opkins it’s  the  last  tWng 

is  **  Little  did*  uSbk  the  trouble  as  was  a-brewm’  for 
,c  me  thro’  that  MLss  Pilkin’ton  as  turned  out  as  big  a 

Z  ""’^he “rid/ cam^/to  your 

’aveb^eved  as 

It  w^S  a  accidence  me  fust  a-knimn  Mm. 
’(^krn“  tTro’  her  a-knockin’  at  my  door  tor  to  ask 
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me  where  I  got  my  chimbley  swep,  “  for,”  she  says, 
“  Mrs.  Brown,  I ’ve  ’eard  say  as  your  place  is  a  little 
pallis  for  neatness.” 

“  Well,”  I  says,  “  mum,  I  always  takes  a  pride  in 
my  ’ome,  though  ’umble,  and  tho’  I  do  ’ave  a  woman 
in  twice  a  week  for  ’arf  a  day,  I  looks  to  everythink 
with  my  own  eyes.” 

Well,  we  ’ad  a  friendly  chat  over  all  manner,  and 
bein’  Christmas  time  I  give  ’er  a  glass  of  my  elder 
cordial,  as  ’ot,  with  a  bit  of  toast,  is  a  fine  thing  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  and  afbre  we  parted  I ’d  agreed 
for  to  take  tea  with  ’er  the  very  next  AVednesday 
follerin’,  as  this  were  the  Monday. 

I  did  always  used  to  be  pretty  free  of  a  Wednes¬ 
day,  thro’  its  being  Brown’s  club-night,  and  I  told 
’im  as  I  was  a-goin’  to  tea  with  Mrs.  ’Opkins. 

He  says,  “  Look  out  as  you  don’t  ’ave  no  rows 
with  that  old  woman,  for  if  ever  I  see  a  brimstone 
she ’s  one.” 

I  says,  “  You’re  always  a-findin’  out  what  parties 
is,  Mr.  Brown,”  for  I  felt  ’urt  at  his  remarks,  and 
don’t  ’old  with ’m  a-jeerin’  at  my  friends. 

“  Well,”  says  Brown,  “  I  don’t  ’old  with  you  ’re  a 
gettin’  intimate  with  that  woman,  as  I ’ve  ’eard  queer 
tales  about,  but  mind,  if  you  gets  in  any  rows  don’t 
lug  me  into  none  of  ’em.” 

I  says,  Don’t  you  holler  afore  you  ’re  ’urt.” 

I  must  say  as  I  was  n’t  much  struck  with  Mrs. 
’Opkins’s  room,  for  tho’  a  good  many  things  all  about 
the  place,  I ’m  sure  you  might  ’ave  wrote  your 
name  anywheres  for  dust. 

Mrs.  ’Opkins  she  was  as  fine  as  a  peacock,  with  a 
cap  all  flowers  and  red  ribbins,  with  a  flax-colored 
front  and  a  pimply  nose.  As  to  ’er  tea  service,  it 
was  the  old-fashioned  cheyney  sort,  and  the  dust 
round  the  rim  of  that  tea-pot  showed  me  as  she 
was  ’n’t  nice  in  ’er  ’abits, 

I  don’t  care  about  black  tea  myself,  and  as  to  tlie 
butter  toast  it  was  cut  that  thick  and  only  buttered 
one  side. 

There  was  very  nice  people  a-drinkin’  tea  along 
with  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  —  Miss  Pilkin’ton,  as  had  left 
me  for  to  go  back  and  live  with  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  after 
callin’  'er  every  name  under  the  Evans,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archbut.  She  was  a  remarkable  plain 
ooman,  with  a  swivel  eye,  and  ’im  a  club  foot. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billers,  as  ’ad  been 
in  the  button  line. 

Mrs.  Billers  was  a  ver}’  pleasant  sort  of  woman, 
and  ’er  good  gentleman  good  company,  leastways, 
would  ’ave  been,  no  doubt,  only  stone  deaf. 

I  did  not  relish  my  tea,  as  I ’m  sure  the  water 
'ad  n’t  never  biled,  ami  would  ’ave  been  all  the 
better  if  it  ’ad  n’t  been  smoked  dreadful. 

When  tea  was  over  we  set  a-talkin’  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  Mrs.  ’Opkins  she  would  ’ave  the  sperrits 
and  water,  for  poor  Billers,  thro’  ’im  being  able 
only  for  to  drink,  :vs  is  a  thing  you  can  do  ’owever 
’ard  of  ’earing.  As  to  old  Archbut,  I  very  soon  see 
as  he  was  a  reg’lar  woodcock  for  suction. 

Mrs.  ’Opkins  ’ad  the  supper  precise  at  eight  for 
me,  as  I  would  not  stop  a  minit  over  ten,  thro’  a- 
wantin’  to  be  ’ome  before  Brown. 

I ’m  sure  if  there  was  one  pound  of  steak  there 
must  ’ave  been  four,  and  a  lovely  steak  too,  but 
ruined  thro’  bein’  fried,  as  made  it  look  white  and 
’ard  as  a  hrickbat. 

There  was  lots  of  fried  onions,  but  ’arf  raw,  and 
baked  potatoes  as  was  stones  in  the  middle,  with 
’arf-anu-’arf  and  mince  pies. 

I  could  n’t  get  my  teeth  through  the  steak,  and 
the  cheese  was  a  reg’lar  gum-tickler,  as  the  sayin’  is, 


and  as  to  the  mince  pies  they  was  cold  and  full  of 
suet. 

Mrs.  ’Opkins  she  did  n’t  eat  nothing  ’erself,  but  I 
don’t  thiuK  as  the  j)ewter  was  ever  five  miuits  from 
’er  lips  all  supper,  and  she’d  done  pretty  well  with 
the  sperrits  and  water  since  tea-time. 

Well,  when  the  supper-things  was  cleared  awav 
Mrs.  ’Opkins  would  brew  some  gin-punch,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I  did  stare  at  the  way  Jis  she  slopjMjd  in  the 
sperrits. 

It  was  all  worry  well  to  take  a  glass  or  so,  but 
bless  you,  Mrs.  ’Opkins  she  did  keep  it  up,  a-sayin’ 
constant,  “  Charge  your  glasses,  and  none  of  your 
’eel-taps,”  ami  then  she  would  keep  a-singin’  “  Che^ 
ry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,”  as  she  sed  she ’d  been  learned 
it  by  Madam  Westris  when  a  gal,  and  Miss  Pilkin’¬ 
ton  kep’  on  with  a  chorus,  as  brought  on  words  atween 
’em,  and  there  was  a  rcg’lar  confusion,  when  poor 
old  Archbut  all  of  a  sudden  he  slipped  under  the 
table  with  a  crash. 

Up  jump  ’is  wife  a-s.ayin’  as  I ’d  ])ushcd  ’im,  as 
’ad  only  give  ’im  a  touch  a-askin’  ’im  to  move  ’is 
chair,  thro’  ’im  bein’  on  my  gownd.  Mrs.  Billers 
she  sap  as  he  was  took  with  the  apjileplexy. 

I  says,  “  Rubbish,  he ’s  overtook  in  liquor.” 

“  O,”  says  Mrs.  Archbut,  “  you  wile  character  to 
say  so,  why  he ’s  took  the  pletlge.” 

I  says,  Don’t  bother,  let ’s  get  ’im  up  ” :  hut  bless 
you,  it  was  more  easy  said  than  done,  lor  Mrs.  ’Op¬ 
kins  set  there  a-sobbin’  and  Miss  Pilkin’ton  was 
a-j>retendin’  to  faint. 

Mrs.  Archbut  was  that  stout  as  she  could  n’t  use 
’er  anus  free.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Billers  she  ’ad  n’t  the 
strength,  and  Billers  ’ad  fell  asleep.  AVell,  I  kep’ 
a-’auUn’  and  a-pullin’  at  Archbut  under  the  harms 
but  could  n’t  get  ’olil  on  ’im,  for  he  kep’  a-slippin’ 
away  from  me,  and  I  espccted  every  instant  as  he ’d 
come  right  out  of  ’is  clothes. 

“  Mrs.  ’Opkins  all  of  a  sudden  begins  a-smilin’ 
and  says,  “  I^t  ’im  be,  he  ’ll  be  better  s^en  he ’s  slep’ 
it  off.” 

I  says,  “  Don’t  talk  ridiculous,  ’owever  is  he  to 
sleep  under  your  table  ?  ” 

She  says,  “  AVhy  not,  pray  ?  ” 

I  says,  “  ’Cos  it  is  not  the  place. 

I  looks  at  Miss  Pilkin’ton,  and  seein’  as  she ’d 
come  to,  I  says,  “  Do  come  and  ’elp  this  poor  object 
on  to  ’is  chair.” 

“  AVho  are  you  a-callin’  a  object  ?  ”  says  Mrs. 
Archbut. 

“  Ah,  who  indeed  ?  ”  says  Mrs.  ’Opkins. 

Miss  Pilkin’ton,  as  ’er  nose  were  like  a  red-’ot 
mulberry  for  glowin’,  she  says,  “  O,  Mrs.  Brown, 
pray  don’t  forget  yourself  for  I  can’t  bear  sich  low¬ 
lived  ways.” 

I  says,  “  AVhat  are  you  a-talkin’  about  ?  ” 

“  O,”  she  says,  “  if  my  pa  ’ad  lived  to  see  me  in 
sich  company  he ’d  ’ave  died  on  the  spot.” 

I  says,  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  O,”  she  says,  “  consider  as  I ’m  a  orfin.” 

I  says,  “  A  what  'i  ” 

“  She  says,  “  A  orfin,  like  Fatherless  Fanny.” 

I  says,  “  llubbbh.  Why  you  ’re  fifty  if  you  ’re  a 
’our.” 

“  O,”  she  says,  a-turnin’  to  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  “pro¬ 
tect  me  from  that  awful  old  woman.”  Then  Mrs. 
’Opkins  she  burst  out  a-cryin’  and  sayin’  as  she ’d 
be  a  mother  to  ’er. 

“  AA^ell,”  I  says,  “  I  don’t  care  a  farden  what  you 
are  to  ’er,  but  do  come  and  ’elp  me  move  this  man,” 
for  there  was  old  Archbut  a-settin’  on  the  floor,  me 
a-supportin’  ’im  with  ’is  ’ead  on  my  lap  with  my 
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Mwnd  under  ’im,  and  Mrs.  Archbut  a-sajin’  as  I 
tras  a-takin’  ’im  away  from  ’er. 

So  I  couldn’t  stand  it  no  longer,  up  I  jumps, 
polls  my  dress  away,  and  lets  old  Archbut  go 
iprawlin’  backards,  and  makes  for  the  door  to  get 
my  bonnet  and  shawl. 

••No  you  don’t,”  says  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  a-ketchin’ 
’old  on  me,  “you  don’t  go.” 

I  says,  “  I  must  thro’  Brown  a-espectin’  me.” 

She  says,  “  Let  ’im  espect,  but  go  you  don’t  after 
committin’  murder,  so  that ’s  all  about  it.” 

I  knowed  it  was  n’t  no  use  a-reasonin’  with  ’er  in 
that  state,  so  as  1  was  only  a-livin’  jest  opposite,  and 
I  know’d  as  it  were  a  fine  night  1  did  n’t  say  nothin’ 
but  watched  my  opportunity,  as  the  sayin’  is,  and 
made  a  bolt  at  the  street  door,  and  out  I  gets  and 
runs  like  a  lamplighter  across  the  street,  and  if 
Mrs.  ’Opkins  did  n’t  foller  me  a-shontin’  “  Police  ” 
like  mad,  and  up  come  a  policeman  as  said,  “  What 
is  it  ?  ” 

I  says,  “  Policeman,  let  me  go  as  am  a  ’ighly 
respectable  woman  a-livin’  at  Number  Nine  in  the 
name  of  Brown.” 

He  says,  “  You  looks  like  it  a-runnin’  about  the 
streets  with  no  bonnet  and  shawl  on  this  time  of 
night.” 

Says  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  “’Old  ’er,  she’s  been  and 
killed  a  man  in  my  front  parlor.” 

I  thought  as  I  should ’ve  died  when  the  police¬ 
man  ketched  ’old  of  me  by  the  harm  and  took  me 
back  into  that  room,  and  there  was  old  Archbut 
a-layin’  flat  on  the  carpet. 

Another  policeman  he  come  in  then  and  they  got 
a  doctor  .as  w.as  a  whipper-snapper  sort  of  chap,  and 
said  it  was  percussion  on  the  brain  caused  by  a  fall. 

“  Yes,”  says  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  “  that  woman  drove  at 
him  like  a  ox,”  and  if  Miss  Pilkin’ton  did  n’t  say  tks 
she  see  me  do  it,  and  old  Mrs.  Archbut  kep’  a-sayin’, 

“  Let  me  get  at  ’er,”  and  I  do  think  as  she  would 
but  tor  Mrs.  Billers. 

Well  the  }>oliceiuan  he  said  as  he  must  take  the 
charge. 

“  What,”  I  says,  “  take  me  ?  Where  ?  ” 

He  says,  “  To  the  station-’ouse.”  I 

I  siiys,  “  Never.  Why  I ’ve  done  nothink  to  the 
m.iu  ’.as  drunk  ’isself  stupefied.” 

But  the  policeman  would  n’t  ’ear  no  reason,  so  I 
’ad  to  send  Mrs.  Billers  over  lor  Brown,  as  was  gone 
to  bed. 

He  says  to  me  when  he  come  in,  “  I  told  you  ’ow 
it  would  be,  but  we  must  go  to  the  station-’ouse,” 
and  so  we  did,  and  I  should  ’ave  been  locked  up  all 
night  if  it  ’ad  n’t  been  as  that  goo<l  little  soul  Mrs. 
Billers  stood  up  for  me,  a-sayin’  as  I  ’ad  n’t  touched 
the  old  sot  as  by'  that  time  had  come  to,  and  so  they 
let  me  go,  but  it  was  nigh  two  in  the  mornin’  afore 
I  got  to  bed  werry  nigh  ’artbroken,  not  as  Brown 
went  on  much,  for  he  see  as  it  were  n’t  my  fault, 
tUo’  he  did  say  in  the  mornin’  as  he  ’oped  it  would 
be  a  warnin’  to  me  for  to  keep  myself  more  to  my¬ 
self  and  not  know  none  of  the  neighbors,  and  in  my 
opinion  right  he  is ;  but  it ’s  all  very  well  to  talk  like 
that  but  you  never  know  when  vou  may  want  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  ’elp,  and  so  it  proved  with  that  Miss  Pilkin’¬ 
ton,  for  if  Mrs.  ’Opkins  did  n’t  turn  ’er  out  the  werry 
next  night  just  as  it  come  on  to  snow,  and  she  must 
have  gone  to  the  station-’ouse  if  I  ’ad  n’t  took  ’er  in. 

She  certainly  was  werry  ’umble  a-making  apolo¬ 
gies  for  ’er  rude  behavior  to  me,  but  I  would  n’t 
^ve  it. 

I  says,  “  No,  Miss  Pilkin’ton,  never  no  more.  I 
did  n’t  want  you  as  a  lodger  fust  of  all,  and  when 


you  left  me  for  to  go  back  to  that  fieldmale  I  never 
said  nay,  but  ’ave  you  back  now  when  she  has  turned 
you  out  never.” 

She  begged  and  prayed  very  ’ard  but  I  would  n’t 
’ave  it  no  more  would  n’t  Brown,  for  he  says  to  me, 

“  If  you  ’ave  that  mischief-makin’  old  thing  in  the 
’ouse  agin  I  ’ll  leave  it.” 

So,  in  course,  she  went  and  cameyed  over  Mrs. 
’Opkins  as  took  her  back,  and  I ’ve  seen  ’em  both 
often  a-deridin’  me  over  the  piarlor  blinds  when  I ’ve 
been  a-goin’  out  or  cornin’  in,  but  it  come  ’ome  to 
’em  in  a  very  sing’lar  way  and  only  shows  what  we 
may  all  come  to,  for  Mrs.  ’Opkins  she  went  off  in 
the  night,  ’aving  ’ad  a  broker  in  and  sold  ’er  things 
on  the  quiet  while  Miss  Pilkin’ton’s  back  were 
turned,  as  ’ad  gone  to  spiend  the  day  and  sleep  with 
a  friend  at  Peckham,  and  when  she  come  back  the 
next  day,  ’ammerin’  like  mad,  could  n’t  get  in  till 
they  broke  opien  the  washus  door  and  found  the 
place  stripp>ed,  but  she  had  n’t  the  face  to  come  to 
me,  tho’  I  must  say  as  I  felt  for  ’er  when  I  see  ’er 
a-goin’  off  with  nothing  but  what  she  stood  up  in ; 
but  whatever  you  do  never  let  lodgin’s  if  you  can 
get  a  crust  honest  any  other  ways,  for  thankiul  was 
I  when  we  was  able  to  give  it  up,  for  if  you  aint  a 
thief  yourself  you  ’ll  find  your  lodgers  is,  so  you 
must  rob  or  be  robbed. 

I  did  n’t  never  espiect  to  ’ear  no  more  of  Mrs. 
’Opkins,  tor  1  ’m  sure  it  must  be  nine  years  ago  as  I 
spent  that  ev’nin’  along  with  her,  as  I  never  shall 
toreet. 

I  was  a-settin’  at  my  piarlor  winder  one  of  them 
wet  evenin’s  as  we  ’ad  in  the  summer  when  I  heerd 
some  one  a-singin’,  and  see  a  pxxir  creature  as  was 
wet  through  a  creepin’  along  in  the  kennel  a-singin’ 
“  Cherry  Ripe.” 

So,  I  says,  “  No  doubt  she ’s  a  reg’lar  beggar  and 
it  will  only  go  to  the  gin-shop,”  but  1  could  n’t  ’elp 
opienin’  the  winder  and  a-throwin’  ’er  out  a  pienny, 
for,  thinks  I  to  myself,  suppose  it  do  go  in  gin,  p’rapis 
it ’s  the  only  thing  as  makes  that  pxior  creatur’  feel 
comfortable  a  moment,  a-knowin’  very  well  as  I 
takes  a  little  drop  of  something  myself  at  times, 
even  with  a  good  roof  over  my  ’ead,  and  as  much 
to  eat  and  drink  as  I  can  take.  Not  as  I  ’olds  with 
drinkin’,  but  it  don’t  do  to  be  too  ’ard  on  a  ’arf 
starved  beggar  when  most  parties  as  is  well  off  don’t 
grudge  theirselves  as  much  as  they  fancies. 

You  might  ’ave  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather 
when  that  beggar-woman  turned  for  to  take  the 
jienny,  for  if  it  was  n’t  Mrs.  ’Opkins  come  down  to 
that. 

So  I  goes  to  the  door  and  says  to  ’er,  “  Aint  your 
name  ’Opkins  ?  ” 

She  says  in  a  ’orsc  whispier,  “  Yes,  mum,”  and  she 
ketches  ’old  of  the  railin’s  dead  faint  like. 

So  I  says  to  my  gal,  “  Opieii  the  kitchen  door,” 
and  says  to  the  pxior  woman,  “  Go  down  them  steps 
into  my  kitchen.” 

When  I  got  down  myself  I  told  Sarah  for  to  put 
out  the  cold  meat  and  go  for  a  pint  of  beef. 

When  she  was  gone  I  says,  “  You  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  me,  Mrs.  ’Opkins  V  ” 

She  says,  “  I  knows  your  voice,  but  my  eyes  is 
that  bad  as  I  can’t  see  a  inch  before  my  nose.” 

“  Well,”  I  says,  “  I ’m  Mrs.  Brown  as  did  used  to 
live  opposite  to  you  in  Condick  Street.” 

“What!”  says  she,  “and  you  ’ave  me  in  your 
’ouse  ?  ” 

I  says,  “  I ’ve  eat  of  your  bread,  and  could  n’t 
turn  you  away  without  a  meal.” 

She  says,  “  I  can’t  eat.  I ’m  long  piassed  that.” 
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Well,  the  gal  ’ad  just  then  come  back  with  the 
beer,  and  that  poor  soul  seemed  for  to  relish  that, 
so  I  made  the  gal  put  up  some  bread  and  meat  in  a 
bit  of  paper  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  and  a  shil¬ 
lin’,  and  says  to  ’er,  “  Now,  you  go  ’ome,  and  tell 
me  where  you  lives,  and  I  ’ll  come  and  see  arter  you 
to-morrow.” 

“  O,”  she  says,  “  I  lives  down  by  Lambeth  Walk, 
leastways,  a  poor  woman  lets  me  bide  in  the  corner 
of  ’er  room.” 

So  she  gives  me  the  address,  and  being  a  little 
better  she  walks  otf. 

The  trouble  as  it  give  me  to  find  out  where  she 
lived  nobody  would  n’t  believe,  but  at  last  I  found 
as  it  was  in  a  back  kitchen  as  she  was  livin’  with  a 
old  woman  in  the  name  of  M’Turk. 

You  never  did  see  such  a  place,  the  stairs  all 
Iwoke  and  not  a  bit  of  light.  1  pretty  nigh  broke 
my  neck  a-gettin’  down  ’em,  and  that  back  kitchen 
was  a  downright  curosity.  1  do  think  as  it  was  the 
darkest  ’ole  I  ever  see  any  one  in,  for  the  winders 
was  all  patched  up  with  papers.  There  was  a  bed¬ 
stead  as  nearly  filled  the  place  up,  and  there  was  a 
old  woman  settin’  by  a  bit  of  coke  fire,  as  I ’m  sure 
the  place  neeiled  thro’  beiim  that  damp. 

I  says,  ^  I  wants  to  see  ’Opkins.”  She  says, 
“  'There  she  is,”  and  in  a  corner  on  a  old  sack  sure 
enough  she  was  layin’. 

1  says,  “  Whatever  are  you  a-doin’  there  ?  ” 

She  savs,  ^  I  can’t  get  up,  I ’m  that  bad.”  She 
was  speakin’  verv  low  and  a-breathin’  very  ’ard. 

So  I  says,  “  You  did  n’t  ought  to  be  ’ere,  you  ’ll 
be  better  in  the  workus.” 

She  says,  “  I  should  n’t  like  to  die  in  the  workus.” 

I  says,  “  Don’t  talk  foolishness,  that ’s  a  good  soul. 
Why,  you’ll  be  clean  and  comfortable  there  and 
’ave  what  you  wants.” 

“  O,”  she  says,  “  1  ’ve  been  there  once,  and 
would  rather  starve  in  the  streets  than  go  back.” 

1  sa}^  “  You  was  n’t  there  in  illness ;  you  ’ll  be 
better  treated  if  you  ’re  ill.” 

“  O,”  she  says,  “  they  treat  them  as  is  ill  wus 
than  them  as  is  well,  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was 
employed  as  nuss  myself.” 

Well,  I  see  it  was  no  use  a-talkin’  to  ’er,  so  I 
speaks  to  the  old  woman,  and  she  says,  “  She  must 
go  somewhere,  I  can’t  keep  ’er  ’ere  for  I ’ve  let  my 
room  to  another  lady.” 

I  says,  “  O,  indeed ;  I  should  think  as  you ’d  be 
gla<l  to  be  out  of  it  ’?  ” 

She  says,  “  I  aint  a-going  out.  I ’ve  only  to  let 
’er  bed  to  a  party  as  ’as  two  children.” 

“  What,”  I  says,  “  that  filthy  corner.  It  aint  fit 
for  pigs,  let  alone  ’uman  bein’s.” 

1  see  as  I ’d  hurt  ’er  feelin’s  so  I  gives  ’er  a  six¬ 
pence,  and  says  to  Mrs.  ’Opkins  as  ^e ’d  better  be 
moved. 

So  off  I  goes  to  the  workus,  and  I’m  sure  the 
time  as  they  kept  me  a-waitin’  was  aggravatin’,  and 
then  I  ’ad  to  get  the  doctor  for  to  see  that  poor 
creetur’  as  ordered  ’er  to  be  removed  at  once  to  the 
infirmary,  where  I  see  ’er  myself  that  werry 
evenin’. 

I  must  speak  as  I  finds,  and  I  will  say  as  she  was 
in  a  clean  bed,  and  ’ad  been  put  tidy  things  on,  as 
was  a  mercy,  for  I ’m  sure  she  must  ’ave  been  a 
mask  of  filth. 

I  says  to  her,  “  Well,  ’ow  do  you  feel  now  ?  ” 

She  says,  “  Pretty  well.”  She  says,  “  You  ’re 
very  good  to  come  and  see  me.” 

I  says,  “  Is  there  anything  as  I  can  do  more  for 
yon  ?  ” 


“  WeU,” she  sajrs,  “a  bit  of  snuff  is  all  I  cans 
about,”  as  I  promised  I ’d  bring  her,  not  a-knowia’ 
whether  it  was  wrong  to  bring  it  in,  but  could  n’t  bs 
thro’ not  bein’ spirituous  liquors  as  nobody  didn’t 
ought  to  take  in  them  places,  for  well  I  knew  poor 
Mary  Horne  as  were  in  the  ’ospital  that  bad  as  the 
doctors  did  n’t  give  no  ’opes  on,  but  rallied  wonder¬ 
ful  and  would  ’ave  got  thro’  it  but- for  her  aunt  ai 
went  along  with  ’er  mother  for  to  see  her,  and  be¬ 
tween  ’em  managed  for  to  give  ’er  some  brandy  on 
the  sly  when  the  nuss’s  back  were  turned  and  was  a 
co’pse  in  less  than  twelve  ’ours- 

1  went  to  see  that  Mrs.  ’Opkins  a  many  times 
even  when  she  was  out  of  bed  and  getting  about 
nicely.  But  1  certainly  was  took  aback  when  I  see 
’er  for  the  last  time  and  she  saj-s,  “  I ’ve  to  thank 
you  fin:  this.” 

I  save,  “  What?  ” 

“  M  hy,”  she  says,  “  I  Ve  ’ad  a  day  out  and  went 
to  see  Mrs.  M-Turk  for  to  ask  ’er  to  take  me  back, 
and  she  refused  point  blank.” 

I  saj’s,  “  You  don’t  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  ’Opkins, 
as  you  ’(1  leave  this  place  as  is  sweet  and  clean 
though  it  is  the  workus,  to  go  back  to  that  cellar  as 
I  found  you  in  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  says,  “  I  would.” 

“  Then,”  I  says,  “  I ’ve  done  with  you.” 

And  if  she  did  n’t  say  as  she  wished  as  I ’d  never 
begun  with  ’er. 

.So  I  walked  myself  off,  and  says  to  Brown  that 
werry  night  as  I  could  n’t  make  that  woman  out. 

He  says,  “  Martha,  you  ’re  not  a  bad  sort,  but,” 
he  says,  “  I  never  see  such  a  green-’orn  as  you  are 
on  some  pints.” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “  I ’ve  come  to  something  to  be 
calle<l  a  green-’orn  at  ray  time  of  life.  What  do 
you  mean  by  it  V  ” 

“  Why,”  he  says,  “  look  ’ere,  don’t  you  see  as 
them  as  goes  to  the  workus  ’as  to  conform  to  them 
rules  and  can’t  do  as  they  likes  as  every  one  would 
like  to  nat’ral  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  says,  “  if  only  a  decent  place  I  would 
never  go  to  the  workus  for  one,  but,”  I  says,  “a 
cellar  like  that !  ” 

“  Ah,”  he  says,  “  she  ’ad  ’er  liberty  there,  and  I 
don’t  blame  ’er  for  likin’  it  better.”  ’ 

“Well,”  I  siiys,  “I  don’t  want  to  force  nobody 
into  the  workus,  but  there  did  ought  to  be  decent 
places  for  them  to  live  in  as  keeps  out,  for  as  to 
them  low  lodging’-’ouses  why  thev  must  be  reg’lar 
breedin’-places  for  sickness  as  will  spread  thro’  a 
parish  in  no  time.” 

I  could  n’t  ’elp  feelin’  about  that  Mrs.  ’Opkins,  and 
asked  arter  ’er  at  the  workus  door  and  ’eard  she  was 
still  there,  and  certainly  should  ’ave  pitied  ’er  to  my 
dyin’  day  if  I  ’ad  n’t  fell  in  accidental  with  old  Mrs. 
Billers  as  ’ad  buried  Billers  and  was  a-living’  along 
with  ’er  son  as  were  a  policeman,  and  she  give  me 
such  a  account  of  Mrs.  ’Opkins  as  she  told  me  was  a 
downright  bad  un,  and  ’ad  ruined  many  thro’  ’er 
drink  and  estravagance,  and  ’ad  married  ’Opkins 
as  were  a  livery-stable  keeper  and  got  money  with 
’er  thro’  some  one  as  wanted  to  get  rid  on  ’er,  and 
they  both  took  to  drinkin’  and  fightin’,  and  ’ad  boi^ 
rowed  every  penny  from  that  poor  Mrs.  Billers,  as 
’er  ’usband  ’ad  been  in  partnership  with  ’Opkins. 
So  after  that  no  more  pity  for  ’er,  but  was  sorry  to 
’ear  as  that  Miss  Pilldn’ton  ’ad  come  to  a  bad .  end 
thro’  a-settin’  up  in  the  fancy  line,  and  lied  in  Lime- 
house  Workus  ’erself. 

But  it ’s  been  a  lesson  to  me  for  to  be  careful  In 
makin’  acquaintances. 
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Royal  Italian  Opera,  great  praise  being  awarded  to 
Mile.  Patti  and  Sig.  Mario. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Hope  Park. 
Edinburgh,  have  purcha.sed  a  very  large  range  of 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  Warwick  Lane  and  Pa¬ 
ternoster  Row,  London,  the  ground  rent  alone  of 
which  is  about  £1,600,  to  be  rebuilt  as  their  London 
house. 

Tinsley’s  Magazine,  which  is  another  new  illus¬ 
trated  monthly,  leads  oft'  with  two  serials.  —  one  by 
W'.  H.  Russell,  whom  everybody  knows  as  the 
Times  correspondent  IVom  everywhere,  and  the 
other  bv  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  is  to  edit  the 


Madame  de  Boissy’s  “Recollections  of  Lord 
Byron”  are  to  be  published  during  the  autumn. 
These  Memoirs  by  the  Italian  Contessa  have  always 
been  expected,  —  and  if  the  lady  has  told  the  truth 
about  her  famous  English  lover,  her  tale  will  be  a 
very  strange  one. 

The  quaint  old  wooden-fronte<l  house  near  the 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  where  “  Nell 
Gwynne  ”  was  born  and  lived,  has  been  entirely 
swept  away.  Flvery  visitor  to  Hereford  used  to  caU 
to  see  it,  but  it  has  proved  obno.xious  to  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignitary,  and  has  been  in  consequence  entirely 
demolished. 

Mr.  Tenny.son  is  said  to  have  purchaseil  a  small 
estate  called  Green  Hill,  near  Blackdown  Hill, 
Haslemere,  on  which  he  intends  to  erect  a  house. 
The  West  Surrey  Times  ecstatically  says  of  this 
place,  that  “  a  more  romantically  lovely  and  retired 
spot  can  scarcely  be  conceived.”  '\Ve  hope  there 
are  no  impertinent  eavesdroppers  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


vain,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  But  all  my  Iriends  are  agiunst  it,  and  my 
children  would  be  pained  by  what  you  propose  to 
do.  Everybody  about  me  telb  me  this  so  seriously 
that  I  must  say  ‘  no.’  You  will  excuse  me,  won’t 
you  V  Believe  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse  a  re¬ 
quest  made  in  such  friendly  and  amiable  terms.  — 
Georoe  Sand.” 

In  America,  whence  the  Lombardy  poplars,  set 
out  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing,  these  simple  verses  are  welcome,  although  the 
younger  folk  will  wonder,  as  they  look  at  some  lean, 
krraggly,  dying  trunk,  how  ever  a  poplar  could  be  a 
inlet’s  theme :  — 

“  The  plume-Uke  poplar  ris«*  tall 
Upon  the  faint-horizoned  plain. 

Where  common,  farm,  and  towered  hall. 

And  purpled  masa  of  woodi,  and  chain 

Of  blue  and  silver  waters  call 
The  white  cloud  from  the  neifthboring  main. 

“  The  branches  light  an  amlwx  shower, 

A  veil  of  leaflets,  round  them  throw  ; 

And  in  the  soft  and  air;  hour, 

It  wareth  softly  to  and  fro  ; 

With  not  a  tree  or  hawthorn  bower 
For  miles  of  daisied  turf  below. 

“  The  mom  its  single  shadow  flings 
Where  pass  the  dog  and  shepherd  b.iy  ; 

And  when  the  all-golden  Evening  brings 
Calm  in  the  sky  and  silent  joy, 

Alone  the  warbler  in  it  sings 
The  song  of  rest  from  all  employ.” 

Inferior  Quality  of  London  Gas.  —  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frankland  Las  determined  the  illumin^ing 
quality  of  gas  consumed  in  various  towns  in  Britain 
and  the  result  shows,  what  has  been  long  too  well 
known  to  every  resident  in  London,  that  the  gas  of 
the  metropolis  is  the  worst  in  the  kingdom.  The 
illnuiinating  power  is  tested  by  comparing  the  light 
given  by  a  certain  burner  with  that  given  by  a  rec¬ 
ognized  standard  spenn  candle.  Tlie  following  is 
the  result :  — 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  mission, 
English  ladies  who  could  bear 
Queen  Emma,  of  Honolulu,  in  a 
■  English  language  and  literature, 
ladies  are  wanting  on  this  point ; 
lish  gentlemen,  for  the  most  part, 
ouslv  better. 


stated  at  a  recent 
that  he  knew  few 
comparison  with 
knowledge  of  the 
No  doubt  English 
but  perhaps  Eng- 
are  not  conspicu- 


M.adame  George  Sand  having  been  requested 
by  the  conductor  of  a  little  pictorial  journal  to  allow 
a  caricature  of  herself  to  be  published  (siK-h  publica¬ 
tion  being  illegal  in  France  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  caricatured),  replied  in  the  following 
characteristic  letter :  “  Paris,  July  8.  —  If  I  were 
free,  sir,  I  would  say  ‘  yes,’  directly,  for  I  never  was 


London  .  .  .  12.1  candles 

Birmingham  .  .  .15.  “ 

Carlisle  .  .  .  16.  “ 

Manchester  .  .  .22.  “ 

Liveqtool  ...  22.  “ 

Inverness  .  .  .25.  “ 

Edinburgh  ...  28. 

Glasgow  ....  29.  '• 

Greenock  .  .  .  28.5  “ 

Hawick  ....  .ID. 

Paisley  .  .  .  30.3 

Aberdeen  .  .  35.  “ 

Not  only  is  London  the  worst  as  regards  lighting 
power,  but  it  is  also  the  most  impure,  the  dis.igreea- 
ble  and  injurious  products  of  the  distillation  of  the 
coal  being  to  a  great  extent  retained  so  as  to  in¬ 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  conseiiuently  in¬ 
crease  the  measurement  of  the  meter ;  while  the 
only  result  is  that  in  combustion  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  is  filled  with  gases  that  are  not  only  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  health  of  the  consumer  but  destructive 
to  his  property. 

The  law  that  the  gravitation  of  masses  is  “  inverse¬ 
ly  as  the  S(]uare  of  the  distance,”  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  first  established  by  Newton,  hm 
been  claimed  by  M.  Chasles  for  Pascal.  M.  Chasles 
states  that  he  has  two  autograph  letters  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  which  establish  Pascal’s  claim  beyond  all  doubt. 
One  of  the  letters  on  which  M.  Chasles  bases  the 
claim,  was  written  to  Robert  Boyle,  our  celebrated 
fellow-countryman.  The  matter  will  be  decided 


i 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


soon,  on  the  production  of  the  letters  to  the  French 
Academy.  Pascal  died  in  1662,  and  the  date  of 
Newton’s  discovery  is  set  down  at  1665. 

The  first  number  of  “  The  Broadway,”  Messrs. 
Routledge  &  Sons’  “  International  Magazine,”  is 
advertised  to  contain  a  poem  by  Robert  Buchanan, 
a  comic  illustrated  paper  by  Ernest  Griset,  and  an 
article  upon  “  AVilliam  Cullen  Bryant  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Poetry.”  In  spite  of  the  promised  “interna¬ 
tional  ”  character  of  “  The  Broadway,”  no  American 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  this 
initial  issue. 

Chappell  &  Co.  have  published  two  editions  of 
the  songs  in  their  “  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,”  one  in  folio,  printed  from  engraved  plates, 
and  the  other,  printed  from  type,  in  small  form,  and 
at  a  much  less  cost  Here  are  a  hundred  and  twenty 
beautiful  old  melodies,  arranged  with  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  for  the  piano-forte  by  G.  A. 
MacFarren,  while  the  longer  ballads  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  who  h.as  in  nine 
cases  written  new  words. 

A  coxviCTiox  has  for  some  time  l)een  growing 
among  the  leading  civil  engineers  of  (iermany  that 
the  use  of  woo<i  in  the  construction  of  railways  is 
a  mistake.  Wooden  sleepers  soon  perish,  especially 
in  hot  climates,  and  the  cost  and  risk  of  renewal  are 
alike  great.  If  nothing  but  iron  were  used,  the 
renewal  wouhl  not  be  tmiuent,  as  at  present,  for 
the  life  of  a  good  iron  rail  may  be  reckoned  as  thirty 
years ;  consequently,  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
i-ailwat-s  have  been  constructed  without  the  use  of 
wood.  The  rail  is  made  about  nine  inches  high, 
with  a  broad  Hat  base,  which  rests  on  a  well-pre¬ 
pared  bed  of  ballast,  and  when  properly  fixed,  is 
further  supported  by  a  layer  of  gravel.  Thus  con¬ 
structed,  the  jerky  motion  of  a  train,  occasioned  by 
numerous  cross-sleepers,  is  done  away  with;  the 
hammering  sound  becomes  a  steady  continuous  roar, 
the  longitudinal  bearing  is  distributed  over  a  greater 
distance,  and  the  need  for  repairs  occurs  but  rarely. 
Some  of  the  railway  engineers  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  up  the  question,  and  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  an  iron  permanent  way  is  the  best  for 
their  country,  especially  in  the  vast  treeless  regions 
of  the  Northwest.  The  iron  trade  is  reported  to 
have  been  dull  of  late:  if  all  the  railway  companies 
of  Europe  were  to  resolve  on  adopting  an  iron  per¬ 
manent  way,  the  demand  for  the  metal  in  the  new 
form  would  be  so  gi'eat,  that  the  trade  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  brisk  for  years  to  come. 

There  are  at  present  to  be  seen  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition  objects  apparently  formed  of  meerschaum,  or 
of  stags’  horns,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  made  of 
very  different  substances.  The  imitation  of  meer¬ 
schaum  is  obtained  by  peeling  sound  potatoes,  macer¬ 
ating  them  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
in  water  acidulated  with  eight  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid,  washing  them  with  Ircsh  water,  until  they  no 
longer  redden  litmus-paper,  wrapping  them  in  blot¬ 
ting-paper,  then  drying  them  in  warm  sand,  or  on 
plates  of  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  are  changed 
daily  for  several  days,  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
pressing  them.  An  excellent  imitation  of  meer¬ 
schaum,  which  will  take  colors  well,  will  thus  be 
obtained;  but  it  will  not  answer  for  pipes.  The 
result  will  be  harder,  whiter,  and  more  elastic  if 


three  per  cent  caustic  soda  is  used  instead  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  If,  after  having  been  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  soda  solution,  the  potatoes 
are  boiled  with  nineteen  per  cent  soda,  a  substance 
resembling  stags’  horn  will  be  obtained.  The  acid 
or  the  alkali  must  be  carefully  washed  away.  Tur¬ 
nips  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potatoes 
afford  an  excellent  imitation  of  stags’  horn,  which 
may  be  cut  into  thin  plates  for  veneering,  and  may 
be  made  as  flexible  as  leather,  by  agitation  in 
glycerine  or  water.  Carrote  treated  in  the  same 
way,  afford  a  fine  imitation  of  coral,  which  answers 
admirably  for  yeneering  and  other  purposes. 


CHEAP  AT  A  GUINEA! 

CnE.\p  at  a  guinea  ?  a  rose  and  a  price  for  it  ? 

Is  there  a  soul  to  be  found  in  the  land 
Who  would  not  giye  what  you  ask  in  a  trice  for  it  ? 
Guinea  ’?  —  why,  loye,  it  has  lain  in  your  hand  I 

Isaline,  pity  me !  think  of  my  cranium  ! 

May  1  not  beg,  it  is  certainly  fair. 

Just  that  wee  wandering  sprig  of  geranium. 

All  the  day  long  it ’s  been  kissing  your  hair  ? 

Millicent’s  toils  I  ’ye  escaped,  and  it ’s  lucky  too. 
Warfare  commenced  with  a  volley  of  sighs ; 
Firmly  I  stood  at  my  post,  and  was  plucky  too ; 
Then,  when  I  wavered,  she  brought  up  her  eyes ! 

Only  just  now  little  Fanny,  a  pet  o’  mine, — 

Fanny  possesses  the  mouth  I  adore, — 

Never  so  saucy  be  daughter  I 'd  let  o’  mine, — 

Said,  “  If  you  ’ll  purchase  I  ’ll  tease  you  no  more.” 

Then,  when  I  answered  her,  “  Tease  me !  I  love  it 
so !  ” 

Fanny  replied  in  her  sauciest  strain, 

“  Well,  if  you  ’re  penitent,  tell  me  and  prove  it  so; 
Give  me  a  guinea !  I  ’ll  tease  you  again  !  ” 

Cheap  at  a  guinea  ?  No  reason  to  talk  on  it ; 

Roses  for  cushions  you ’ve  bartered,  I  see ; 
Promise  to  lean  on  it,  press  it,  or  walk  on  it. 

Then  it  were  worth  all  an  income  to  me. 

Scents  they  have  brought  me,  and  dresses  and  cra¬ 
dles  too ; 

Bachelors  often  are  placed  in  a  fix : 

Knives,  spoons,  and  forks  they  have  offered,  and 
ladles  too. 

Punch  is  no  good  lest  the  liquors  you  mix. 

Flo,  who  is  given  to  flirting  and  chaflT,  you  know,  — 
See,  there  she  goes,  in  the  dress  with  the  stars ; 
Travels  in  strawberries,  kissing  one  half,  you  know. 
When  she ’s  not  biting  the  ends  from  cigars.^ 

Look  at  thb  bassinette  some  one  has  won  for  me ! 

I  have  no  use  for  it,  that  is  the  worst ; 

W^'  should  I  keep  it  till  Hymen  has  done  for  me  ? 
lake  it  yourself,  —  you  ’ll  be  sacrificed  first. 

Cheap  at  a  guinea !  they  cry  from  the  thick  of  it. 
Prizes  and  luck  can  but  come  to  the  few ; 

Let  them  tout  on  with  their  wares  till  they  ’re  sick 
of  it; 

Isaline !  yon  are  worth  more  than  I  knew. 

Clement  W.  Scott. 
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